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BOOK  III. 

THE    OPEN    DOOR. 

Hilda.      Then  do  you  hear  no  song  in  the  air,  either  ? 
Ragnar.    It  must  be  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops, 
Hilda.      I  hear  a  song — a  mighty  song  ! 

Ibsen's  Master  Btiilder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mais  maintenant  les  plans,  les  buts  ?     Es  tu  de  force, 
Ou  si  d'avoir  pleure  t'a  detrempe  le  cceur? 
L'arbre  est  tendre  s'il  faut  juger  d'apres  I'ecorce, 
Et  tes  aspects  ne  sont  pas  ceux  d'un  grand  vainquer. 

Verlaine. 

Six  years  passed  away.  As  time  went  by, 
people  began  to  say  that  Rhoda  Garnet  was 
an  odd-looking  woman  ;  and  the  saying 
was  true.  The  distinctive  look  that  had 
always  been  hers,  became  accentuated  ;  her 
individuality  marked  itself  more  strongly  in 
her  face  ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  self-re- 
pression that,  curbing  her  nature,  could  not 
but  express  itself  in  her  features.  But  in 
her  narrow,  crushed  life,  her  spirit,  though 
bruised,  had  not  been  broken ;  it  is  only 
weak  spirits  that  can  be  altogether  destroyed  ; 
the    strong    ones    gather    strength  —  a    hard 
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Strength  it  may  be,  but  still  strength — from 
the  checked  life  that  is  driven  back  upon 
itself ;  and  when,  with  outward  circum- 
stances, goes  an  inward  will  that  bows  to 
discipline,  the  strength  is  touched  by  dignity. 
So  Rhoda,  stupefied  at  first,  by  the  irretriev- 
ableness  and  the  horror  of  her  sin,  and  by 
the  load  of  her  punishment,  did  not  finally 
sink  under  the  weight  of  past  and  future  : 
her  three-and-twenty  years  of  life  had  drawn 
too  little  upon  her  vitality  to  have  exhausted 
the  springs  of  it :  and  the  love  of  living, 
which  lingers  on  even  after  the  flavour  of 
life  would  seem  to  have  gone,  was  positive  in 
her  yet,  and  struggled  into  strength  as  the 
years  went  on.  She  was  still  beautiful  :  her 
face,  less  subtile  than  of  old,  still  carried  a 
mystery ;  the  mystery  shadowed  in  every 
face,  when  the  soul  behind  it  has  begun  to 
develop  ;  differing  from  the  mystery  of  her 
girlhood  in  that,  instead  of  being  vague  with 
latent  possibilities,  it  was  instinct  with  the 
workings  of  a  consciousness  that  had  come 
into  possession  of  itself. 
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Her  child,  the  boy  whom  Paul  had  named 
Anthony,  was  the  chief  interest,  the  chief 
pleasure,  the  chief  fear  of  her  life.  He  was 
fragile  and  delicate,  and  it  seemed  to  Rhoda 
that  the  curse  that  Paul  had  called  down 
Upon  him  hung  over  and  shadowed  his 
childish  life.  She  never  forgot  the  curse  ; 
she  could  not  forget  it  ;  for  the  music  in  him 
showed  itself  when  he  was  very  young  and 
would  not  be  killed  or  checked.  She  would 
not  let  him  hear  any  music  ;  the  organ  had 
stood  silent  and  unopened  ever  since  his 
birth  ;  the  nasal  singing  of  the  village  choir 
and  the  wheeze  of  the  harmonium  that  led  it, 
were  the  only  examples  of  melody  that  he 
knew  :  but  his  musical  temperament  showed 
itself  in  his  sensitiveness  to  sounds,  in  the 
discomfort  caused  him  by  the  singing  in 
church,  in  the  quickness  of  ear  that  detected 
every  shadow  of  intonation,  and  caught  up  at 
once  any  air  that  he  heard  :  and  Rhoda 
noted  the  signs  of  his  inheritance  and  knew 
them  for  what  they  were. 

The  fear  in  her  was,  perhaps,  the  greater 
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from  its  indefiniteness ;  she  could  not  see 
how  the  music  that  had,  in  one  sense,  been 
the  cause  of  her  own  ruin,  should  darken  and 
wreck  the  life  of  her  son  ;  rather  it  seemed 
to  her  that  without  the  musical  sense  life 
must  be  incomplete  :  yet  the  terror  with 
which  Paul's  menacing  prophecy  had  filled 
her,  had  never  passed  away,  though  it  was 
only  at  times  that  it  became  acute  ;  it  grew 
into  her  heart  and  beat  with  its  beating. 
She  denied  herself  all  sound,  all  thought  of 
music  ;  she  never  opened  her  lips  to  sing  ; 
she  would  not  listen  to,  or  take  any  notice  of, 
the  airs  that  little  Anthony  made  for  himself 
and  sang  about  the  house  and  in  the  garden  ; 
and  this,  both  for  her  own  punishment,  and 
to  discourage  in  the  child  that  love  of  music, 
the  development  of  which  she  dreaded  with 
superstitious  fear.  Yet  it  was  no  use  ; 
the  musical  sense  lived  on,  although  it 
was  unfed ;  and  Rhoda  knew  that  it  was 
so  ;  she  felt  it  with  sympathetic  insight, 
all  the  while  that  she  tried  to  persuade 
herself    that     the    boy    was    no    more   of  a 
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musician  than  the  Httle  shouting  urchins  in 
the  village. 

The  great  organ  in  the  hall  had  had  a 
strange  attraction  for  him,  ever  since  his 
babyhood.  When  he  could  hardly  speak,  he 
asked  what  it  was  ;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
questioned  his  mother,  unsatisfied  with  her 
answers.  Once  he  asked  her  what  organs 
were  used  for,  and  she  told  a  lie  and  said  : 
*  Nothing.'  Paul  standing  by  smiled  grimly  : 
he  never  took  any  heed  of  the  child's 
questions,  but  left  her  to  answer  them. 

Paul  and  Rhoda  lived  on,  as  Paul  had  said 
they  must  live,  side  by  side,  yet  apart.  The 
prosaic,  monotonous  course  of  daily  life  had 
dimmed  to  a  certain  extent  the  strangeness 
of  their  relations  towards  one  another  :  they 
passed  a  certain,  though  a  small,  proportion 
of  their  time  together  ;  they  talked,  calmly, 
and  with  no  visible  restraint  ;  to  the  outside 
world  they  were  a  husband  and  wife  who  lived 
in  harmony.  Yet  Paul  never  forgave,  and 
Rhoda  knew  that  she  was  not  forgiven  ;  and 
while  the  curious  sympathy  that  had  drawn 
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them  one  toward  the  other  still  continued, 
each  lived  in  a  world  apart  and  in  a  bitter 
loneliness.  Neither  of  them  spoke  of  the 
sin  that  rose  like  a  wall  between  them  :  for 
many  years  the  silence  that  was  folded  about 
it  was  as  deep,  as  uninterrupted,  as  was  the 
thought  of  it  in  the  minds  of  both  of  them  : 
it  remained  absolute  till  litde  Anthony  was 
six  years  old. 

It  was  his  birthday.  Rhoda  had  begun 
to  give  him  lessons,  but  to-day  he  had  a 
holiday  ;  he  spent  the  morning  in  running 
wild  in  the  garden  ;  also  in  a  stolen  excur- 
sion outside  the  grounds  and  a  game  with 
the  village  boys.  At  dinner  he  sat  silent, 
fear  of  betraying  the  forbidden  pleasures  of 
the  morning  struggling  with  curiosity.  At 
last  the  curiosity  conquered  :  he  paused  in 
the  midst  of  eating  his  rice  pudding,  and 
said  : 

'  Mother,  what's  a  bastard  ?' 

Rhoda  started  ;  her  eyes  sank  before  the 
child's  gaze. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  ?'  she  said. 
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'  Jemmy  Lane's  sister's  got  a  little  young 
baby,  and  Dick  Charlton  said  it  was  a  little 
bastard.' 

*  Where  did  you  see  those  boys  ?  You 
haven't  been ' 

'Yes,  I  have,'  little  Anthony  said,  his  face 
flushinpf.  '  I  went  across  the  field,  and  out 
through  the  hedge  ;  there's  a  broken  place. 
You  wouldn't  ever  have  known  If  I  hadn't 
have  told  you.' 

Rhoda  said  nothing. 

*  If  I'm  to  be  punished,'  the  child  went  on, 
'  I  ought  to  be  told  what  a  bastard  is  too.' 

'  Your  mother  doesn't  use  such  words,'  said 
Paul. 

The  child  turned  to  him. 

'  Will  you  tell  me,  father  ?'  he^said.  '  What 
I  want  to  know  is  If  It's ' — his  voice  sank — 
*  very  ugly  ?' 

'  No,'  Paul  answered  ;  *  to  look  at,  you 
couldn't  tell  the  difference  from  any  other 
child.  A  bastard  is  a  child  whose  father  and 
mother  have  different  names.' 

'  Is    that    all  ?'       There    was    both    disap- 
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pointment  and  relief  in  Anthony's  voice.  *  I 
thought,'  he  said,  '  it  might  be  something 
dreadful — like  the  things  in  fairy  books.' 

'  No,'  Paul  said,  '  that  is  all.' 

*  You  and  mother  have  the  same  name, 
haven't  you  ?'  Anthony  asked  presently. 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  I  am  not  a  bastard.' 

'  No,  but  if  your  mother  had  been  called 
Garnet  and  your  father — say  Dickson  or — 
something  of  the  kind,  you  would  have  been 
a  bastard.' 

'  I  am  glad,'  the  child  said,  '  that  you  both 
have  the  same  name.  It's  an  ugly  word — 
bastard.     I  shouldn't  like  to  be  one !' 

Rhoda  rose  from  the  table  :  her  face  was 
hot,  her  eyes  were  very  bright. 

'  Am  I  to  be  punished  ?'  asked  Anthony. 

'  No  ;  go  into  the  garden  again.  I  will 
come  to  you  by-and-by.' 

The  child  ran  off.  Rhoda  turned  and 
faced  her  husband. 

'  You  are  a  coward,'  she  said. 

'  How  so  ?' 
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'  You  Strike  when  I  cannot  defend  myself.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Paul.  '  I  should  not 
have  said  what  I  did.' 

*  Oh  I  know  I  deserve  it,'  she  said  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  passion  ;  '  but,  seeing  that  I 
am  beneath  your  heel,  need  you  also  strike 
me  with  your  fist  ?' 

'  You  are  right,'  Paul  repeated.  '  I  will 
never  say  anything  of  the  kind  again.' 

Then  she  wrunsr  her  hands  with  a  cresture 
of  despair. 

'  Oh,  your  silence,'  she  said,  'your  horrible, 
killing  silence  !  Am  I  always  to  bear  the 
weight  of  it  ?' 

'  You  upbraid  me  when  I  break  it.' 

She  laughed  scornfully. 

'  Such  a  break  !  To  take  my  shame  and 
dangle  it  before  my  child's  eyes,  while  I  look 
on.' 

'You  are  excited,'  said  Paul;  'you  take 
an  exaggerated  view.' 

'Yes,  I  am  excited,'  Rhoda  said.  'Do 
you  know  with  what  ?  With  these  past  six 
leaden   years.     Oh !    you  spoke  truly.     You 
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said  that  the  sweep  of  the  wind  across  the 
unbroken  heath  was  not  more  certain,  more 
noiseless,  than  your  revenge  would  be  :  you 
spoke  truly.  Tell  me,'  she  said,  with  a  quick 
change  of  tone,  '  how  did  you  know  so  well 
what  I  was  made  of?  How  did  you  know 
that  your  cruel  magnanimity,  your  horrible 
generosity,  would  eat  into  my  heart  so  surely, 
and  yet  leave  it  life  to  beat  ?' 

'  I  read  you  aright  many  years  ago, '  he  said. 

She  broke  in  upon  him. 

'No,'  she  said,  '  you  did  not.  You  read  the 
worst  of  me,  the  very  worst,  and  that  only. 
By  your  notice  of  it  you  helped  to  call  it  into 
life  ;  by  telling  me  I  was  bad,  you  helped  to 
make  me  bad.  Don't  you  know  that  a 
woman  must  be  what  the  man  she  leans  on 
thinks  her  ?  I  looked  to  you  for  salvation  ; 
even  when  I  knew  you  held  me  lighdy  I  still 
looked  to  you  as  my  strength  for  good.  If 
you  had  not  told  me  that  in  temptation  I 
should  fall  ;  if  in  the  thought  of  you  had 
been  the  thought  that  you  counted  me 
pure  and  good,  I   might — oh,   I   cannot  tell ; 
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but  even  while   I   turned  to  you,  you  pushed 
me  towards  my  fall.' 
Paul  laughed. 

*  You  think  I  underrated  you  ?  And  my 
only  mistake  was  in  this,  that  I  did  not  place 
you  low  enough !  I  was  fool  enough  to 
leave  you  for  three  days — well,  I  was  a  fool  ; 
I  acknowledge  my  fault.  I  see  you  were  not 
to  blame  ;  you  could  not  but  take  advantage 
of  my  folly.' 

*  If  you  thought  that,'  she  said  slowly,  '  you 
should  have  let  me  go  for  ever  :  it  would 
have  been  the  kindest.' 

*  I  had  no  thought  of  kindness.  Having 
made  you  my  wife ' 

'  I  was  never  your  wife,'  she  broke  in,  '  I 
was  never  more  than  your  mistress.  I  could 
not  have  been,  thinking  of  me  as  you  did.' 

He  waited  a  minute. 

'  Having  made  you  my  wife,'  he  went  on 
calmly,  '  having  given  an  outward  form  to 
the  bond  which  had  always  been  between 
you  and  me,  I  could  not  let  you  go.  You 
belong  to  me  ;    whatever  you   do,   however 
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you  may  break  the  formal  compact  which  the 
law  calls  marriage,  you  cannot  destroy  the 
power  that  binds  your  nature  to  mine.'  His 
voice  took  on  a  deeper  tone.  '  You  belong 
to  me  :  to  whatever  degree  I  might  despise 
and  hate  you,  I  could  not  let  you  go.' 

Rhoda  sighed  wearily ;  it  was  her  only 
answer.  Her  body  drooped  as  she  stood  : 
all  the  eager  passion  which  had  animated  her 
a  few  minutes  before,  had  died  away  and 
left  her  cold  and  hopeless. 

'  I  read  you  aright  years  ago,'  Paul  said  ; 
'  I  read,  I  know  you  now.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  There  is  a  part  of  me  you  will  never  know.' 

She  moved  past  him,  out  of  the  hall,  along 
the  passage  and  into  the  garden. 

When  she  was  quite  gone,  Paul's  face  that 
had  been  so  still  and  hard,  began  to  tremble. 
He  waited  for  a  while,  his  body  motionless, 
his  face  alive  with  emotion :  then,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  stooping,  kissed  the  place  where  she  had 
stood. 


CHAPTER  II. 

But  O  !  I  backward  cast  my  ee 

On  prospects  drear  ; 

And  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 

Robert  Burns. 

It  was  a  wet  day  following  upon  several 
others.  For  three  days  little  Anthony  had 
not  been  out  of  the  house,  and  he  was  fretful 
and  restless  in  consequence.  Outside,  the 
thick  summer  trees  were  heavy  with  moisture, 
and  the  rain  fell  with  a  monotonous,  dripping 
sound  from  the  roof  down  on  to  the  sodden 
ground ;  the  rooks  cawed  mournfully ;  the 
afternoon  was  damp  and  gloomy  as  winter. 

Rhoda  sat  with  a  book  upon  her  knee  :  she 
had  just  finished  Rossetti's  ballad  of  Rose 
Mary ;  and  she  sat  thinking  about  it,  her 
chin  resting  on  her  two  hands.     The  colour 
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and  warmth  of  Rossetti's  poetry  appealed  to 
her  :  had  she  been  a  poet,  she  would  have 
written  rich  verse  like  his  ;  had  she  been  a 
painter,  her  pictures  would  have  held  the 
deep  glowing  colours  of  his  ;  being  by  nature 
a  musician,  an  undefined  sense  of  sweeping 
harmonies  flowed  side  by  side  in  her  mind 
with  the  story  of  the  '  Two  Fights  with  the 
Beryl  stone.' 

The  child  drew  near  and  pulled  her  by  the 
sleeve. 

'  Mother,'  he  said,  '  mother  !' 

She  turned  to  him  almost  impatiently. 

'  What  is  it  ?' 

*  I've  finished  everything.' 

*  Everything  ?' 

'Yes,  all  the  books  and  the  games  and 
everything.      I  don't  know  what  to  do.' 

Rhoda  came  out  of  the  world  of  romance 
into  her  little  boy's  world. 

'We  must  invent  some  new  game,'  she 
said. 

The  child  shook  his  head. 

'  I'm  tired  of  games;  I  don't  want  any  more.' 
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'  Shall  I  read  to  you,  then  ?  or  tell  you  a 
story  ?' 

Again  Anthony  shook  his  head  ;  his  little 
peevish  face  showed  no  diminution  of  dis- 
content. 

'  What  then  ?'  Rhoda  bent  forward  and 
kissed  him.     '  What  then,  Tony  ?' 

*  I  don't  know^'  the  child  said.  '  I  want 
something,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  Is.' 

'  Ah !'  Rhoda  said,  '  we  never  know  w^hat 
it  is.' 

She  took  the  child  on  her  knee  and  stroked 
his  hair  :  It  was  brown  In  colour,  like  Anthony 
Dexter's,  and  wonderfully  thick :  his  little 
delicate  face  came  out  of  it  like  a  flower 
amidst  thick  foliage. 

'  We  are  tired  of  all  this  rain,  aren't  we  ?' 
she  said.  '  Patter,  patter,  patter,  It  comes 
down.  We  don't  want  to  hear  it  any  more, 
do  we  ?' 

'  If  it  would  only  say  a  different  tune !'  the 
child  said.  '  It  comes  always  In  the  same 
place.'  He  put  a  hand  up  to  his  ear.  '  If  It 
would  go  up  and  down  all  the  ladder ' 
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He  stopped  and  laughed,  a  little  low  laugh 
of  pleasure.  Rhoda  laughed  too,  pleased 
that  he  should  forget  his  weariness. 

*  What  ladder  ?'  she  said. 

'  The  ladder  of  the  sounds  ;  If  It  would 
climb  up  to  the  top,  as  I  do.'  Anthony  sang 
a  scale  ;  '  or  miss  over  a  step  and  come  back 
again,  and  jump  about  from  step  to  step  and 
make  a  tune.  That  would  be  rain !  It 
might  rain  all  the  days,  If  It  liked.' 

Rhoda  still  stroked  his  hair. 

*  Oh  no  !'  she  said  ;  '  you  would  soon  want 
to  see  the  sunshine,  and  to  run  about  in  the 
garden  again.' 

The  child  did  not  speak ;  his  face  was 
wistful  and  dreamy. 

*  You  would  like  to  go  out  into  the 
garden  again,  wouldn't  you,  Tony  ?'  Rhoda 
asked. 

Tony  did  not  answer  her  question. 
'  Oh,  I  wish,'  he  said,  '  I  could  hear  all  the 
tunes  out  loud !' 
'  What  tunes  ?' 
'  All  the  tunes  I  hear.' 
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'  What  tunes  do  you  hear,  except  what 
they  sing  in  church'  ? 

'  All  the  tunes  that  fly  about  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  I  can't  catch  them  ;  and  when  I 
do,  I  can  only  sing  them  naked.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  dear  ?'   Rhoda  asked. 
'  They  have  clothes  on  when  I  hear  them, 

but  I  can  only  sing  them  naked.  I  want  to 
hear  them  out  loud  with  their  clothes 
on.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  dear,' 
Rhoda  said  ;  but  she  knew. 

'  The  tunes  in  church  have  them,'  the  child 
went  on,  '  only  they're  not  right,  and  there's 
not  enough.  It's  other  tunes  that  go  with 
them.      Don't  you  know  what  I  mean  ?' 

'You  mean  the  harmonies,'  Rhoda  said  in 
a  low  voice.  '  But  I  wouldn't  listen  to  those 
tunes,  Tony,  or  think  about  them.' 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  Oh,  it's — it's  babyish  !  Big  boys  don't 
listen  to  them  ;  and  you  will  soon  be  big.' 

Tony  did  not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two  : 
outside,  the  rain  came  steadily  down  with  its 
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one  unceasing  note,  and  the  rooks  cawed  a 
monotonous,  dreary  accompaniment.  Pre- 
sently the  child  looked  up  into  Rhoda's 
face. 

'  Can  you  sing  ?'  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Oh  I  wish  you  could  !'  he  cried  petulantly. 
'I  want  it, .1  want  to  hear  something  out 
loud.' 

Rhoda  bent  over  him. 

*  Lean  your  head,'  she  said,  '  lean  it  on 
mother's  shoulder,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
story  about  the  v/olf.' 

'  No,  I  don't  want  it,'  Tony  said,  '  I  don't 
care  for  the  wolf.  I'll  go  and  find  Ellen. 
She  sings  sometimes.' 

'  Does  Ellen  sing  to  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  not  proper  singing ;  but  I  have 
learned  her  two  right  tunes.      I  like  Ellen.' 

*  Not  better  than  me  ?  You  will  not  leave 
me  to  go  to  her  ?' 

The  child  slipped  down  off  Rhoda's  knee 
and  looked  at  her  gravely. 

'  I  like  her  best  when  she  sings,'  he  said. 
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'  If  you  could  sing  too,  if  you  could  sing  like 
your  face  looks,  I  'Id  like  you  best  always.' 

He  turned  to  go.  Suddenly  Rhoda 
stretched  out  her  hands  towards  him. 

'  Stay  with  me  !'  she  said,  '  and  I  will  sing 
to  you  better  than  Ellen  can  sing.' 

'  Can  you  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'You  said  you  couldn't.' 

'  I  was  afraid  ;  but  I  will  see  if  I  can.' 

Anthony  climbed  on  to  her  knee  again  and 
nestled  down  in  her  arms,  leaning  his  head 
upon  her  shoulder. 

'  Now  sing,'  he  said. 

Rhoda  waited  ;  it  was  very  long  since  she 
had  sung,  even  when  she  was  alone,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  was  almost  breaking  a 
vow  to  break  her  long  silence.  And  the 
child  ?  Was  she  not  helping,  almost  tempt- 
ing fate,  in  doing  what  he  asked  ?  Yet  fate, 
she  told  herself  bitterly,  was  more  powerful 
than  her  will  ;  and  she  could  not  risk  the 
child's  love  for  herself  in  fighting  with  that 
strong  craving  of  his  nature,  which,  as  she 
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had  long  secretly  owned,  she  was  helpless  to 
check  or  subdue. 

*  Sing !'  Anthony  repeated  ;  and  she  sang. 

She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  going  to 
sing  ;  almost  without  thinking,  she  began  the 
song  that  seemed  peculiarly  her  own,  the 
song  that  seemed  to  mark  the  different  stages 
in  her  life,  that  she  had  sung  when  Anthony 
Dexter  had  seen  her  first,  that  the  people 
had  chosen  to  w^elcome  her  home,  the  song 
with  the  refrain  : 

'  But  oh  for  the  rest  beyond  !' 

She  sang  very  softly  ;  her  voice  was  husky 
and  trembled  ;  the  sound  of  it  in  her  own 
ears,  the  feel  of  it  as  it  swelled  up  into  her 
throat,  gave  her  a  thrill  that  was  almost 
wholly  pleasure.  As  she  went  on  she  sang 
louder  :  the  feeling  that  her  singing  aroused 
was  not  so  much  remembrance  as  a  re-creation 
of  times  that  were  past ;  the  sweet  expecta- 
tion, the  aspirations,  the  half-formed  hopes, 
the  unconscious  gladness  of  those  times  lived 
again ;    the    sadness    and    the    bitterness    of 
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memory  were  veiled  and  dim.  Yet  memory 
grew  strong  as  she  went  on,  and  cried  in  the 
song,  and  gave  a  wild  note  of  pathos  to  her 
voice ;  her  heart  beat  in  her  singing ;  and 
the  voice  that  Anthony  Dexter  had  first 
heard  afar  off  In  the  woods,  had  a  quality  of 
passion  in  It  now  that  had  not  been  audible 
then. 

She  finished  the  song,  and  ceased.  Little 
Anthony  was  silent ;  he  lay  quite  still  in  her 
arms  ;  the  only  sound  was  the  soft  drip  of 
the  rain ;  and  it  seemed  to  Rhoda  In  the 
silence,  that  she  heard,  as  well  as  felt,  the 
throbbing  of  her  pulses.  She  began  to  think 
the  child  had  fallen  asleep  :  she  bent  forward 
and  rocked  gently  to  and  fro. 

*  Sing  more,  mother,'  he  said,  'more.' 
She  sang  on.  It  was  not  so  difficult  now  ; 
in  a  sense  it  was  easy  ;  she  wanted  to  sing. 
She  knew  no  songs  but  the  ones  she  had 
been  used  to  sing  with  her  grandfather's 
labourers  In  the  wood  ;  she  sang  them  all, 
one  after  the  other  :  after  the  long  silence 
this  loosing  of  herself  in  singing  was  to  her 
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self-restraint  as  the  relief  of  a  flood  of  tears  ; 
and  like  tears  that,  beginning  gently,  wax 
copious  in  the  shedding,  so  the  force  of  her 
emotion  increased  as  it  found  expression. 

As  she  sang,  she  did  not  hear  the  sound  of 
footsteps  that  came  nearer ;  her  child  lay  still 
in  her  arms,  his  face  that  had  been  so  wistful 
and  peevish,  contented  now  with  a  radiant 
content ;  he  seemed  to  be  nearer  to  her,  more 
her  own,  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  and 
she  felt,  and  let  herself  feel,  the  strength  of 
the  newly-acknowledged  bond  between  them. 
For  that  little  while  she  had  all  she  wanted, 
and  she  heeded  nothing  beyond  the  present 
space  of  happiness. 

She  did  not  hear  Paul's  footsteps  as  he 
entered  the  house  ;  she  did  not  see  him,  as 
he  stole  quietly  into  the  hall ;  she  did  not 
know  that  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
organ,  and  watched  her  and  listened  to  her 
singing.  But  when  the  singing  ceased,  he 
came  forward  and  spoke. 

'  So,'  he  said,  '  you  have  found  your  voice 
again  !' 
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Rhoda  Started.  '  You  were  here  ? — all  the 
time  ?' 

'  Not  all  the  time  :  you  were  singing  when 
I  came  in.' 

'  Tony  was  tired — not  quite  well,'  Rhoda 
said  hurriedly,      '  I  sang  to  soothe  him.' 

The  child  sat  upright.  '  I  am  quite  better 
now,'  he  said. 

'  Do  you  like  your  mother's  singing  ?'  Paul 
asked. 

Anthony  nodded  his  head.      '  Do  you  ?' 

Paul  laughed.  '  I  like  to  hear  her  sing  to 
you.'  He  looked  at  his  wife.  '  You  are 
going  to  let  him  be  musical  after  all,  then  ?' 

'  He  must  be  as  he  is  made,'  Rhoda  said 
in  a  low  tone. 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Paul,  '  but  you  have 
taken  a  long  time  to  find  it  out.' 

He  went  out  of  the  hall,  up  the  staircase, 
and  Rhoda  put  her  arms  round  little  Tony, 
and  drew  him  close  to  her  again. 


CHAPTER  III 

As  long  as  there  is  any  life  in  the  plant,  though  it  be  sadly- 
pent  in,  it  will  grow  towards  any  opening  of  light  that  is  left 
for  it. — Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

After  that  day,  Rhoda  sang  to  the  boy 
every  evening.  She  could  not  do  otherwise, 
for  the  child  was  satisfied  with  nothing  else. 
By-and-bye  he  taught  her  some  of  the  tunes 
that  he  heard,  as  he  said.  In  the  air  ;  she 
fitted  to  them  the  words  of  his  nursery 
rhymes  and  fairy  books,  and  sang  them  turn 
about  with  the  revival  hymns  and  the 
sober,  quaint  songs  she  had  known  since 
long  ago. 

Old  WIchelow  took  a  strange  pride  in  his 
godson  ;  more  than  once  he  spent  a  penny 
in  sweets  in  order   to   keep  the  boy  by  his 
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side  ;  and  once  when  Tony  was  ill,  the 
old  man  hobbled  all  the  way  from  Heather 
Den  to  Fanelands  to  see  him  as  he  lay  in 
bed.  He  tried  many  plans  to  induce 
the  boy  to  spend  much  of  his  time  at 
Heather  Den  ;  at  last  he  was  completely 
successful. 

There  came  a  day  when  Tony,  arriving 
at  the  farm,  found  that  old  Boniface  was 
not  in  the  house.  The  afternoon  was  hot, 
and  the  child  was  tired  after  his  walk  : 
instead  of  going  to  seek  his  grandfather 
in  the  fields,  he  went  into  the  room  and 
laid  himself  down  on  the  floor  to  rest. 
Presently  he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he 
awoke  again,  after  what  seemed  to  him- 
self a  long  time,  but  was  in  reality  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  intense 
silence  made  him  at  first  almost  afraid. 
But  the  familiar  surroundings  reassured 
him,  and  the  silence,  after  all,  was  rather 
soft  and  sweet  than  terrible. 

He  looked  about  the  room,  still  sitting 
on   the  floor  ;  he  knew   everything   in   it   so 
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well  ;  the  shelf  with  the  blue  plates,  the 
dark,  high  settle,  the  fireplace,  bare  and 
empty  now,  the  few  stiff  chairs,  the  bright 
red  curtain  that  broke  the  hard  whiteness  of 
the  wall.  His  eyes  rested  on  the  curtain  ; 
its  colour  attracted  him  ;  and  it  had  another 
attraction,  still  more  potent.  Behind  that 
curtain  lay  something  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  see  ;  the  door  that  it  concealed  was 
locked  ;  he  knew  that,  because  once,  when 
he  had  been  left  alone,  he  had  pulled  the 
curtain  aside,  and,  trying  to  open  the  door, 
had  tried  in  vain.  When  he  had  asked 
what  was  in  the  room,  old  Wichelow  had 
answered  :  '  Nothing  ;'  but  the  answer  had 
not  carried  conviction  to  the  child's  curious 
mind  ;  and  the  sense  of  mystery  turned 
curiosity  into  desire. 

After  a  time  he  got  up  from  the  floor  and 
went  over  to  the  curtain.  He  could  draw  it 
aside  easily— the  rings  ran  so  smoothly  along 
the  rod  ;  but  behind  the  curtain  was  the 
door,  and  the  door,  as  he  knew,  was  locked. 
He  put  his  eye  to  the  key-hole  and  tried  to 
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look  through  :  he  saw  a  space  of  window, 
and  green  beyond,  but  nothing  in  the  room. 
His  curiosity  increased ;  if  he  could  only 
know  what  grandfather  kept  in  there ! 
Perhaps  apples,  or  jam  :  he  sniffed  — 
vehement,  audible  sniffs,  but  his  nose  made 
him  none  the  wiser.  And  then,  all  at  once, 
the  thing  he  had  longed  for  was  given  to 
him.  His.  hand,  clasping  the  door  handle, 
twisted  it  as  he  moved  ;  and  suddenly  he 
fell  forward  on  his  face  ;  for  the  door  had 
opened,  and,  leaning  against  it,  he  could 
not  recover  his  balance  in  time  to  save 
himself. 

He  was  not  hurt,  and  scrambling  quickly 
to  his  feet,  he  looked  about  him  with  an 
eager,  exploring  gaze.  His  face  fell  ;  there 
was  nothing  to  see — nothing  ;  the  room  was 
quite  empty  except  for  a  single  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  corner,  something  like  a 
settle,  but  with  the  seat  high  up  and  narrow, 
and  the  back  curiously  thick.  After  a  minute 
he  went  over  to  it,  the  sense  of  his  own  dis- 
obedience and  intrusion  causing  him  to  walk 
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on  tiptoe.  He  studied  it  with  ^c^rave,  in- 
quiring eyes.  The  seat  slanted,  and  looked 
as  if  it  must  be  meant  to  open  ;  it  might  be 
like  the  oak  chest  in  the  hall  at  home  ;  and 
there  might  be  something  inside ;  he  would  see. 
He  put  his  hands  on  the  dust-covered  wood  ; 
yes,  he  could  move,  raise  the  lid  ;  he  could 
push  it  back,  right  back.  Then  the  little 
inquisitive  face  was  transformed  by  a  sudden 
eager  light,  and  a  pink  glow  rose  to  the  pale 
cheeks  :  inside  were  notes,  notes  like  those 
in  the  harmonium  in  church  :  and  a  wild, 
exquisite  hope  sprang  up  within  him.  He 
hesitated ;  he  hardly  dared  to  prove  his 
hope  ;  then,  very  gently,  with  breath  drawn 
in,  and  parted,  trembling  lips,  he  raised 
a  little  cautious  hand  to  the  key-board.  He 
touched  a  note,  and  sound  answered  to 
the  touch  ;  and  another,  and  again  sound 
spoke  ;  and  yet  once  more,  and  once  more 
the  answer  came. 

Then  the  child  turned  suddenly  from  the 
instrument,  and  clasped  his  hands,  and  fell 
upon     his     knees  :    there    was    no    defined 
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thought  in  his  mind,  and  his  Hps  said  no 
word,  but  all  his  heart  cried  out  in  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving. 

This  was  what  he  wanted,  what  he  had 
waited  for  ;  it  made  the  world  stretch  out 
in  boundless  possibilities.  Often  and  often 
in  church  he  had  looked  at  the  harmonium 
with  curious  longing  eyes,  and  with  an  in- 
stinctive conviction  that  he  could  draw  from 
it  other  sounds  than  the  meagre  harmonies 
produced  by  the  Vicar's  sister ;  and  often 
he  had  dreamed  that  he  was  pressing  down 
the  notes  she  touched  so  carelessly,  and  that 
the  sounds  within  his  brain  came  out  at  his 
finger  ends :  but  he  had  never  been  allowed 
to  go  near  the  instrument  ;  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  wish  had  seemed  as  far  away 
from  him  as  the  sky  from  the  earth.  But 
now 

He  rose  up  and  stole  close  to  the  piano 
again  ;  he  touched  the  notes  tentatively,  one 
here,  one  there  ;  and  then  he  tried  them  in 
combination.  As  he  did  so,  his  face  fell 
again  ;  heaven  had  not  come  down  to  earth 
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after  all  ;  the  sounds  he  brought  forth  were 
not  the  sounds  his  ear  asked  for ;  the  piano 
was  pitilessly  out  of  tune.  He  stood  with 
his  hands  on  the  keys,  his  face  quivering 
with  disappointment  ;  and  then  behind  him 
a  voice  spoke. 

'  Anthony  !' 

He  turned  quickly  ;  his  grandfather  stood 
in  the  doorway,  a  suspicious,  angry  look  upon 
his  face.  Tony  did  not  heed,  did  not  even 
notice  his  displeasure ;  he  forgot  that  he 
was  on  forbidden  ground,  he  forgot  every- 
thing but  his  own  disappointed  hope. 

'  Oh,  grandfather,'  he  cried,  '  who  can  put 
it  right  ?' 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  ?'  the  old  man 
asked,  his  face  darkening. 

Then  Anthony  remembered  what  he  had 
done  :  his  excitement  died  out  and  he  hung 
his  head. 

*  The  door  wasn't  locked  ;'  he  said,  '  and  I 
wanted  to  see ' 

*  To  see  what  ?'  The  old  man  came 
quite  close    to    the    boy.      *  You    have   been 
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poking  and  searching  about  in  the  corners,' 
he  said. 

'  No,  I  haven't'  Tony  raised  his  head 
again,  surprise  giving  him  courage.  '  No 
I  haven't.  There's  nothing  to  see  in  the 
corners.' 

'  You  are  quite  sure  ?  You  haven't  been 
prying  about  the  room  ?' 

'Why,  it's  empty,'  the  boy  said. 

'  Yes,  yes,  it's  empty,  of  course  it's  empty, 

but   still How   long    have    you    been 

here  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  Tony  said. 

'  Don't  tell  me  a  lie.' 

*  I'm  not.' 

'  What  have  you  been  doing,  then  ?  If  you 
hadn't  been  in  mischief,  you  'Id  know  how 
long  you'd  been  here.' 

'  I  didn't  say  I  hadn't  been  in  mischief ;  I 
only  said  I  hadn't  poked  in  corners.  I  came 
in  and  I  saw — this.'  Anthony  turned  to  the 
piano.  *  And  I '  Then  his  bitter  dis- 
appointment welled  up  and  overcame  all 
other   feelings  ;    his  underlip    quivered,    and 
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the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  '  It  won't 
play  right,'  he  said. 

'  You  have  been  trying  to  play  the  piano  ?' 
said  Boniface,  a  faint  reassurance  stealing 
into  his  frightened  eyes.      '  Is  that  all  ?' 

The  boy  nodded  ;  his  tears  would  not  let 
him  speak. 

'  You  have  touched — looked  at  nothing 
else  ?' 

The  bent  head  with  its  mass  of  hair  moved 
slowly  from  side  to  side. 

'  There,  you  needn't  cry  ;  I'll  forgive  you  ; 
you  needn't  cry,  Tony.' 

But  Tony  still  cried.  The  old  man  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  into  the 
room. 

'I'm  not  very  angry,'  he  said;  'I'm  not 
really  angry.  I  don't  mind  you  being  in 
that  room  ;  why  should  I  ?  There's  nothing 
in  it.  It  was  the  disobedience — the  dis- 
obedience that  made  me  angry,  Tony.  But 
you're  a  good  boy,  I  know  ;  and  you'll  never 
do  it  again.' 

'  But  I  want  to  do  it  aeain.      I   don't  care 
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for  anything  else  —  jam  or  climbing  up 
the  haystacks  ;  It's  the  only  thing  I 
want.' 

'  Who  gives  you  jam  ?' 

'Sally.' 

'  And  you  climb  up  the  haystacks  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

The  old  man  screwed  up  his  face. 

'  And  you  know  that  both  these  things  are 
against  my  orders  ?' 

'  Yes,  but  I  won't  do  It  again,  I  promise 
you  I  won't — really.'  The  child  paused. 
'  By  Jehovah  !  I  won't,  grandfather,'  he 
said. 

'  By  Jehovah  !'  old  Wichelow  repeated  ; 
'  you  deserve  a  good  beating.' 

'  Then  beat  me,  grandfather,'  Tony  said, 
'but  I  won't  sav  I'll  never  do  It  acrain.      I'll 

^  o 

never  do  the  haystacks  again,  or  the  jam  ; 
but  I  will  do  the  going  in  there  again  ; 
I'm  sure  to  do  It  every  time  you  leave  the 
door  unlocked.' 

'  Then  you  won't  go  In  often.' 

The  child  stood  thinking. 
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*  Why  do  you  lock  it  ?'  he  asked  presently. 
'  Why  do  you  lock  it  when  there's  nothing 
inside  to  lock  ?' 

'  The  room  isn't  used,'  said  old  Wichelow, 
'and  I  don't  want  it  used  ;  that's  why.' 

'  If  it  wasn't  locked,'  said  Tony  reflectively, 
'  I'd  come  here  every  day.' 

'  Would  you  ?'  Old  Wichelow  looked  at 
the  boy  a  litde  wistfully,  then  shook  his  head. 
'  No,  I  couldn't  do  it,'  he  said. 

Tony  stood  with  a  downcast  face  that 
suddenly  brightened. 

*  Is  it  fixed  ?'  he  asked. 
'  Is  what  fixed  ?' 

'  It — in  there  ;  I  can't  remember  what  you 
called  it' 

*  The  piano  do  you  mean  ?' 

'Yes,  the  piano.  Is  it  fixed?  is  it  nailed 
to  the  floor  ?' 

'No.' 

'  Then  let  me  ' — the  boy's  face  was  aglow 
with  hope  and  entreaty — '  oh,  grandfather, 
let  me  bring  it  out  into  the  kitchen  ;  Sally 
would   let  me;    and   I'll    never   want   to   go 
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in   there   again  ;   I   won't  go,   if  it's  ever   so 
unlocked.' 

The  old  man  looked  at  him. 

*  Would  you  come  often,  Tony  ?' 
'  Every  day.' 

*  You  would  grow  tired  of  it.' 

*  Oh  no,  oh  no  ;  not  if — do  you  think  I 
can  ever  make  it  play  right  Y 

'  I  don't  know,  if  you  have  nobody  to 
teach  you ;  but  Rhody — your  mother,  she 
used  to  play  ;  perhaps  she ' 

'  Did  mother  play  it — that  piano  }  Oh, 
she  never  told  me.' 

'  I  dare  say  she  has  forgotten.'  Boniface 
suddenly  remembered  how  Anthony  Dexter 
had  played  on  the  old  instrument.  '  Perhaps 
you'd  better  not  say ' 

But  the  child  was  not  listeninor  to 
him. 

*  May  I  have  it  in  the  kitchen,  grand- 
father?' he  said,  'may  I  have  it  in  the 
kitchen  ?' 

*  Yes,  if  you  can  get  it  there.' 

'  Oh    I     can.'       Tony    ran    out    into     the 
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passage.       '  Sally !'    he    shouted,     '  Sally !    I 

want  you.     Come  here  !' 

Sally  came    out   into    the    passage  with  a 

soiled  apron  and  a  grin. 

'  What  does  little  master  want  ?' 

'  I  want  you  to  come  and  take  the  piano 

into  the  kitchen.' 

*  Bless  him  !'  said  Sally. 

'  Come  on,'  the  boy  cried,  *  come  on 
quick.' 

*  Why  it's  locked — the  pianny.' 

*  No,  it  isn't,  I  tell  you,  and  grandfather 
says ' 

Old  Wichelow  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
room, 

'  You  couldn't  get  it  all  that  way,  Tony,' 
he  said. 

'Yes,  I  could,  Sally  and  me  together. 
Come  on,  Sally !' 

'  Be  I  to,  master  ?' 

'  No.  Go  out  to  the  long  meadow  and 
tell  Giles  to  come  here  this  evening  when 
work's  over.     You  can  manage  it  together.' 

Sally  took  off  her  apron,  put  it  over  her 
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head,  and  went  out  Into  the  sunshine.  Old 
WIchelow  turned  to  Tony. 

*  If  you  come  to-morrow,'  he  said,  'you 
will  find  it  in  the  kitchen.' 

'  I'll  come,'  said  Tony. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

To  me  dim  shapes  of  ancient  crinie 
Wail  through  the  windy  ways  of  time. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Tony  rushed  into  the 
hall  at  Fanelands. 

'  Mother !'  he  cried.  '  Are  you  there, 
mother  ?' 

'  Yes,  I'm  here.' 

Rhoda  was  standing  at  the  table  :  she  had 
brought  in  some  flowers  from  the  garden,  and 
was  arranging  them  in  vases  :  she  had  on 
a  dark  blue  cotton  gown  that  contrasted  w^ell 
with  the  brilliant  hues  on  the  table  before 
her. 

'Mother,'  said  Tony,  T've  found  the 
piano.* 
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Rhoda  put  down  the  flower  she  had  just 
lifted. 

*  Up  there — at  the  Den  ?'  she  said. 

'  Yes,  of  course.  And  you  never  told  me  ; 
you  knew  all  the  time,  ever  since  I  was  born, 
that  it  was  there  ;  and  you  never  told  me.' 

*  No,'  she  said  quietly. 

*  Why  didn't  you  ?  Why  did  you  know  it 
and  not  tell  me  ?' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  You  wouldn't  understand.' 

'  You  might  just  as  well,'  the  boy  went  on. 
'  You  knew  how  much  I  wanted  it,  a  thing 
like  that  ;  you  might  just  as  well  have  told 
me.' 

'Yes,'  said  Rhoda,  *  I  think  you  are  right  ; 
I  might  just  as  well.' 

'  And  you  can  play  it,  grandfather  says, 
you  used  to  play  it.  Tell  me,'  the  child  said, 
coming  quite  close  to  her,  and  laying  a  little 
hot  hand  on  the  table  by  her  side,  '  can  you 
make  it  play  right  ?' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  1    mean — oh  leave    the    flowers,   mother, 
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and  come  and  sit  down;  I  want  to  talk  to 
you/ 

'  But  I  can't  leave  the  flowers,  Tony  ;  they 
will  wither  if  I  don't  put  them  in  water.' 

'  Oh  it  doesn't  matter  ;  there  are  such  lots 
of  them,  and  you  can  have  them  every  day, 
and  you  have  put  them  in  water  all  your  life. 
But  my  tunes — they  always  have  to  wither, 
and  now — at  last — Come,  mother,  you  7;ms^ 
come.' 

Rhoda  suffered  herself  to  be  led  over  to 
the  window-seat  ;  the  evening  sun  came  in 
behind,  and  cast  the  shapes  and  colours  of 
the  stained  glass  on  the  floor ;  the  same 
colours  and  shapes  that  had  lain  there  when 
she  had  sat  and  listened  to  Anthony  Dexter 
playing  on  the  organ.  Tony  climbed  on  to 
her  knee. 

'  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  you  can  make 
it  play  right,  that  piano.  For  me  it  plays 
wrong.  Grandfather  said  it  was  because  I 
had  nobody  to  teach  me  ;  but  I  don't  know  ; 
I  think ' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand,'  Rhoda  began. 
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'  Oh  yes,  you  must  understand.  It's  like 
this  ;  when  I  strike — you  know  the  strike 
things  ?' 

^Yes.' 

*  When  I  strike  a  thing  that  should  sound 
here ' — the  child  raised  his  forefinger  and 
struck  the  air — 'it  sounds  here — or  here.' 
He  lowered  his  finger  a  little  and  beat  with 
an  uncertain  movement  ;  '  a  crooked  sort  of 
sound,  like  the  noises  they  make  in  church.' 

'  You  mean  because  it's  out  of  tune,'  said 
Rhoda. 

'  Yes  that's  what  I  mean  ;  that's  what  it 
must  be  ;  it's  out  of  tune.' 

'  It  would  be  sure  to  be,  after  all  these 
years.' 

'  Because  it  wasn't  played  on  ?' 

'Yes.' 

*  Oh  how  could  you  leave  it  alone  ?  how- 
could  you  leave  it  dead  all  these  years  ?' 

*  I  didn't  want  it  to  live,'  Rhoda  said  in 
a  low  voice,  with  her  eyes  on  the  coloured 
floor.     The  child  slid  down  off  her  knee. 

'  You  are  cruel'  he  said,  '  wicked  and  cruel 
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to  kill  it.  And  you  knew  I  wanted  it  so 
much !' 

'  If  you  wanted  poison,'  said  Rhoda,  leaning 
forward  and  looking  into  his  face  with  half 
pleading  gaze,  '  would  you  think  it  cruel  of 
me  not  to  give  it  to  you  ?' 

'  Poison  ?'  the  child  said,  half  abashed.  '  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

'  Oh  no,'  she  said.  She  fell  on  her  knees 
beside  the  boy  and  put  her  arms  round  him, 
pressing  him  closely  to  her,  'of  course,  of 
course  you  don't.' 

'  You  hurt  me,  mother,'  Tony  said,  '  and  I 
— you're  not  like  my  real  mother  to-night  ; 
you're  crooked,  like  the  piano,  out  of  tune  ;  I 
don't — I  don't  like  it' 

'Come  and  sit  down  again,  Tony,'  Rhoda 
said  in  a  quiet  voice,  'and  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do.' 

'  Not  stories,'  Tony  protested  ;  '  I  don't 
want  stories.' 

'  No,  the  stories  are  no  good  now.  I'll 
sing  or — or  we'll  talk  about  the  piano.' 

The  child  drew  near  and  stood  by  her  side. 
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'  Will  you  make  it  play  right  ?'  he  asked. 

She  sighed,  a  little,  quick,  gasping  sigh. 

'  I'll  try,'  she  said. 

Then  Tony  climbed  up  on  to  her  knee 
again,  and  nestled  to  her,  his  head  upon  her 
shoulder  :  she  felt  he  was  her  own  again  : 
and  she  said  to  herself  that  it  was  no  good 
to  strive  against  his  nature,  that  she  must 
keep  him,  keep  his  love,  and  cease  to  fight 
with  a  fate  that  was  stronger  than  both 
herself  and  him. 

'  I  used  to  keep  the  piano  in  tune  myself,' 
she  said.  '  Even  when  you  play  on  it  every 
day,  it  gets  out  of  tune  ;  and  I  had  a  key  —  I 
dare  say  it  is  still  in  the  same  place  I  used  to 
keep  it,  in  the  left  hand  drawer  of  the  dresser 
— and  I  used  to  wind  up  the  strings  when 
they  got  slack,  and  so  I  could  make  it  play 
right. ' 

'  And  you  can  wind  it  right  again,  then  ?' 
Tony  sat  up  and  looked  into  her  face. 
*  Will  you  come  to-morrow  and  wind  it 
right  ?' 

'  I  will  come  to-morrow.      Lay   your  head 
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down  again,  Tony,  I  will  come  to-morrow  ; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  put  it  right 
at  once.  If  not,  we  must  send  to  a  man  who 
lives  at  Breybridge  and  who  will  be  able  to 
do  w^hat  you  want.' 

Tony's  hand  stretched  up  and  stroked 
her  cheek. 

'  Will  that  make  you  happy  ?'  she  said. 

'Yes.'  He  waited  a  moment.  'Yes.* 
He  laughed,  the  little  low  laugh  of  delight 
that  Rhoda  loved  to  hear.  '  And  I  thought 
I  should  have  to  wait  till  I  went  to  heaven  !' 
he  said.  He  lay  quite  quiet  and  still  for 
a  time  ;  then  he  said  :   '  Sing.' 

And  Rhoda  sang  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
till  his  bedtime  came. 

After  he  had  gone  she  sat  on  in  the 
window-seat  alone.  Always  while  she  was 
singing,  she  forgot  the  fears  which  Paul's 
curse  had  raised  ;  the  music  in  her  over- 
powered them  ;  she  felt  only  the  delight  of 
the  close,  answering  sympathy  between  her 
child  and  herself :  but  when  she  was  left 
alone,   the    fears    came  back,    and   her  heart 
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sank  beneath  them.  She  sat  thinking  of 
Tony's  face,  of  his  eagerness,  his  dehght,  the 
new,  increased  life  that  music  gave  him  ;  and 
she  asked  herself  ao-ain  and  ajrain  wherein 
the  danger  to  him  lay  ;  for  a  man,  she 
thought,  cannot  lose  himself  as  a  woman 
does  ;  love  cannot  swallow  his  life,  nor  shame 
wreck  it ;  and  it  had  been  the  sudden  upris- 
ing of  unsuspected  evil,  not  the  music,  in  her 
nature,  which  had  really  been  the  cause  of 
her  own  ruin.  The  questioning  fears  tor- 
mented her  till  the  colours  had  quite  died 
away  from  the  floor,  and  the  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  woods  :  then  she  rose  and  went 
upstairs  to  her  room  :  it  was  nearly  supper- 
time,  and  Paul  would  soon  be  in. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  prepare  for 
supper  ;  the  pretty  gowns  that  Paul  had  pro- 
vided for  her  did  not  delight  her  now  as  In 
the  first  days  of  her  married  life,  though  still 
— she  could  not  help  It — she  took  a  certain 
pleasure  In  the  wearing  of  them  ;  and  she 
did  not  linger  over  her  dressing  as  she  had 
once  done. 
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She  was  soon  ready,  and  she  went  into 
the  nursery  to  pay  her  usual  evening  visit. 
Tony  was  generally  asleep  at  this  time  ;  she 
went  in  merely  to  look  at  the  little  delicate 
face  with  the  look  of  angelic  peace  and 
sweetness  which  all  children,  even  the  wildest 
and  naughtiest,  wear  when  sleeping  ;  and 
always  in  the  morning  he  asked  her  whether 
she  had  been  to  see  him  in  bed.  But  to- 
night he  was  awake  ;  his  cheeks  were 
flushed  ;  his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  very 
bright.  He  sat  up  in  bed  when  his  mother 
came  into  the  room. 

'  Why,  Tony !'  she  said,  *  not  asleep  yet  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  I'm  not  a  bit  sleepy  ;  I  'Id  like  to 
get  up.' 

'  You  are  generally  sleepy  long  before 
this,'  Rhoda  said.  '  What  has  happened  ? 
You  weren't  naughty,  were  you,  going  to  bed.^^' 

'  No.  It's  because  I  want  the  morning  so. 
I  want  to  see  it  again— that  playing  thing; 
and  I  want  to  see  you  wind  it  right  ;  and  I 
want  to  hear — I  know  how  it  ought  to  sound, 
mother,  I  know  quite  well.' 
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Rhoda  sat  down  by  the  bed. 

'  Tony  dear,'  she  said,  '  the  quickest  way 
to  make  morning  come,  Is  to  go  to  sleep  ;  if 
you  go  to  sleep,  it  will  very  soon  be  here. 
You  just  shut  your  eyes,  and  you  forget  all 
about  to-day  ;  and  when  you  w^ake  up  again, 
It's  to-morrow.' 

'  I  did  try,'  Tony  said  ;  '  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  squeezed  them  tight,  but  It  didn't  do  any 
good  ;  the  more  I  shut  them,  the  more  I 
heard  it.      It  comes  from  very  high  up.' 

*  What  does,  dear  ?' 

'  It — the  sound — no,  the  thing  that's  in  the 

sound,  the '     The  child  shook   his  head 

impatiently.  *  Oh,  I  can't  explain  It,'  he 
said,  '  if  you  don't  understand.' 

Rhoda  slid  from  her  chair  on  to  her  knees 
by  the  bedside  ;  she  put  her  arms  round  the 
little  excited  figure. 

'  My  darling,'  she  said,  *  I  do  understand. 
But  do — do  try,  Tony,  to  go  to  sleep.' 

'  How  can  I  try  ?' 

*  Lie  down,  and  shut  your  eyes,  and — shall 
mother  sing  to  you  }' 

VOL.    III.  7,2, 
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He  thought  a  moment. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  and  lay  down  and  let  Rhoda 
draw  the  bedclothes  over  him. 

She  sang  to  him  till  the  sound  of  the  bell 
below  warned  her  that  supper  was  ready  ; 
and  she  did  not  dare  to  stay.  But  the  child's 
excitement  seemed  subdued  now  ;  his  voice 
had  a  drowsy  tone  when  he  answered  her 
good-night  ;  and  she  left  him,  feeling  sure 
that  he  would  soon  fall  asleep. 

In  the  night  Rhoda  was  restless  ;  sleep 
came  to  her  only  in  broken  snatches,  and 
when  the  moon  rose,  its  blue,  mysterious 
light  gave  a  fantastic  touch  to  the  lonely 
silence.  Lying  awake,  with  all  the  familiar 
objects  in  the  room  made  strange  and  ghostly 
to  her  sleepless  eyes,  her  senses  acquired  a 
preternatural  activity  ;  her  sight  in  the  pale 
moonlight  w^as  as  clear  and  sure  as  at  noon- 
day ;  her  hearing,  acute  to  a  point  that  was 
almost  pain,  seemed  to  listen  through  the 
silence  with  a  craving  expectation  for  some- 
thing that  would  break  it.  Restless,  hot, 
longing  to   move,  she   yet   could  not   move, 
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fearing  to  lose  that  sound — of  what  nature 
or  import  she  had  no  idea — that,  half  con- 
sciously, intuitively,  anxiously,  she  waited 
for. 

At  last  it  came ;  or  fancy  indulged  her 
longing  ;  far  off  she  heard,  or  seemed  to 
hear,  dim,  yet  distinct  in  the  throbbing 
silence,  a  sound,  simple  and  ordinary,  but 
which  yet,  in  the  night,  and  to  her  expectant 
imagination,  seemed  weighted  with  mysterious 
significance  ;  the  sound  of  the  opening  of  a 
door.  It  passed,  and  the  night  was  still 
again  ;  but  to  Rhoda  it  still  lived  on  ;  the 
purport  of  it  questioned  her.  What  could  It 
mean  ?  She  listened.  Would  any  sound 
follow,  that  would  explain  or  suggest  the 
cause  of  it?  No,  and  yes  :  once  more  the 
silence  parted,  and  a  faint  sound  crept  be- 
tween its  folds  ;  the  stairs  creaked  ;  and 
creaked  again.  But  that  was  a  sound  that 
might  mean  nothing  ;  very  often  the  stairs, 
the  furniture,  the  very  walls  of  the  old  house 
seemed  animated  by  a  spirit  that  creaked  and 
groaned.       Yet   Rhoda   put  a  meaning    into 
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the  sound  ;  to  her  it  seemed  the  audible 
impression  of  a  footstep  ;  and  the  idea  grew 
stronger  as  she  lay  and  listened.  At  last  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer ;  she  rose  up  and 
stole  softly  across  the  room  to  the  door  ;  she 
opened  it  and  looked  out  into  the  corridor. 

The  corridor  was  the  one  with  the  little 
windows  looking  into  the  hall ;  it  was 
dark  ;  but  beyond  the  windows  the  dark- 
ness was  tempered  with  a  faint  light  rising 
from  the  depths  below.  Rhoda  went  close 
to  a  window  and  looked  down.  The  lower 
part  of  the  hall  was  flooded  with  moon- 
light ;  she  could  see  the  stained  window  like 
the  ofhost  of  itself,  the  colours  faint  and 
strange  ;  she  could  see  the  chairs  and  tables, 
looking  uncanny  and  half  alive  ;  she  could 
see  the  dark,  silent  organ  ;  she  could  see  the 
oak  floor  with  spaces  of  pale  light  broken  in 
upon  by  dark,  terrible  shadows.  It  was  all 
quite  still  and  quiet ;  nothing  sounded, 
nothing  moved  ;  but  her  eyes  watched  now 
as  well  as  her  ears,  for  something — she  did 
not  know  what. 
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And  the  answer  came  :  as  her  ears  had 
heard,  so  now  her  eyes  saw  :  something 
moved  through  the  black  depth  of  shadow, 
to  the  left  of  the  stained  window,  something 
white  came  out  from  the  darkness  into  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon.  What  was  it  ?  At 
first  her  heart  paused  in  its  beating,  and  all 
the  blood  in  her  body  seemed  turned  to  ice. 
A  strange  fancy  came  to  her  ;  that  the  spirit 
of  music  imprisoned  in  the  organ  for  so  many 
years,  came  forth  at  night  and  wandered 
silent  through  the  house,  seeking  in  vain  the 
far-away  human  hands  and  artist  brain  that 
long  ago  had  set  it  gloriously  free.  Then 
her  sane,  waking  self  rose  up  and  mocked  at 
her  dreaming,  fantastic  self,  and  led  her 
quickly  to  another  thought  that  made  her 
heart  bound  again  and  the  blood  run  quickly. 

She  moved  on  along  the  corridor  with 
quick,  noiseless  feet ;  she  paused  when  she 
came  to  the  nursery-door.  Yes,  the  door 
was  ajar  ;  pausing  a  moment,  she  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  nurse's  breathing,  full  and 
regular.     She  did  not  wait  long  ;  she  did  not 
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Stay  to  enter  the  room,  and  find  Tony's  bed, 
and  feel  for  his  little  form  ;  she  knew  it 
would  be  empty  ;  and  she  went  on  round  the 
corner  of  the  corridor,  passing  above  the 
stained  window,  and  then  down  the  winding 
stairs.  They  creaked,  as  they  had  creaked  a 
little  while  since,  though  she  moved  carefully, 
trying  to  make  no  noise. 

She  reached  the  hall  ;  she  came  forth  out 
of  the  shadows  and  stood  in  the  moonlight  ; 
she  looked  about  her.  At  first  she  could  see 
nothing  ;  the  little  white  spirit  would  seem  to 
have  taken  wings  and  wafted  itself  away  ; 
then,  as  she  hesitated,  a  whiteness  moved  at 
the  further  end  of  the  hall,  and  she  saw  her 
child  coming  towards  her.  He  was  clad  in 
his  short  white  nightdress  ;  his  bare  feet 
struck  the  wood  with  little  soft  thuds  ;  he 
came  slowly,  winding  his  way  through  the 
furniture  with  careful  precision.  She  did  not 
like  to  call  to  him  lest  he  should  be  afraid  ; 
and  he  did  not  speak  or  stop  as  he  drew 
near,  although,  as  she  thought,  he  must 
surely  see  her. 
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He  was  quite  close  now  ;  and  the  moon- 
light, streaming  in,  fell  full  upon  his  face,  and 
showed  it  to  her  distinctly.  She  knew  the 
face  so  well,  and  yet  it  was  strange  to  her  ; 
the  eyes,  wide  open,  seemed  hardly  the  eyes 
of  the  child  she  knew  ;  they  were  meaning- 
less, blank,  vacant  of  himself.  A  sort  of 
horror  seized  her,  and  then,  in  an  instant,  she 
understood  :  the  child  was  walking  in  his 
sleep.  She  did  not  know  what  to  do  ;  she 
knew  she  ought  not  to  wake  him  suddenly  ; 
yet  she  could  not  let  him  go  wandering  about 
the  house,  to  wake,  perhaps,  far  from  the 
bed  w^here  he  was  accustomed  to  find  him- 
self. After  a  minute  she  spoke  to  him,  very 
gently. 

'  Tony !' 

He  answered  her  : 

'Yes.' 

*  What  are  you  doing  ?'  she  said. 

'  I  am  looking — I  can't  find  it.'  He  spoke 
in  the  peculiar,  monotonous  tone  of  the 
sleep-walker.  '  I  can't  think  where  it  can 
be; 
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She  tried  to  follow  his  thought  and  to  fall 
in  with  it. 

'  It  is  not  here  just  now,'  she  said;  'we 
will  find  it  by-and-bye  ;  we  must  wait.  Just 
now  you  must  come  back  to  bed.  Give  me 
your  hand  and  let  me  take  you  back.' 

She  did  not  dare  to  yield  to  the  longing  to 
lift  him  in  her  arms  ;  she  took  his  hand,  fear- 
ful lest  her  touch  should  wake  him,  and  led 
him  up  the  staircase,  along  the  corridor,  and 
back  into  the  nursery. 

When  he  reached  his  bed  he  climbed 
into  it. 

*  Lie  down,'  Rhoda  said,  and  he  lay  down. 

She  sat  by  his  bedside  for  a  long  time, 
listening  to  his  breathing,  which  soon  grew 
regular  and  soft :  the  dawn  w^as  over  and  the 
young  day  had  passed  from  its  gray  breaking 
into  a  rosy  sweetness  when  at  last  she  went 
back  to  her  own  room.  She  did  not  lie 
down  again  :  she  dressed  in  the  sweet  peace 
of  the  early  morning,  and  then,  opening  her 
window,  sat  down  by  it  and  looked  out  at  the 
waking  world. 
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Sitting  there,  the  memory  came  to  her  of 
another  summer  morning  on  which  she  had 
risen  very  early  ;  the  morning  when,  wild 
with  conflicting  desires  and  emotions,  she 
had  awaited  the  coming  of  Anthony  Dexter. 
For  half  a  minute  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
time  between  then  and  now  might  be  a 
dream,  that  now  was  then,  and  that  the 
struggle,  the  choice  of  victory  or  failure,  was 
before  her  still.  But  immediately  she  knew 
— the  knowledge  grew  conscious  with  a  little 
shiver — that  it  was  not  so  ;  the  then  was 
altogether  past ;  the  now  was,  w^hile  she  sat 
by  the  window  and  looked  out  at  the  fresh 
day,  a  little  pause  of  peace,  between  that 
black,  unchangeable  past,  and  a  future  that 
was  black  too,  with  a  retribution  she  could 
not  know  till  it  was  fully  upon  her. 

The  shadow  of  that  retribution  grew  dense 
as  she  waited  :  the  scene  of  the  past  night 
sprang  up,  and  passed  and  re-passed  before 
her :  and  the  scene  and  the  shadow  drew 
together  and  became  joined  in  her  thoughts. 
The  one  had  not,  could  not  have,  anything  to 
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do  with  the  other,  she  said  ;  yet  the  child's 
face  with  the  moonHght  on  it,  would  not  be 
separated  from  the  memory  of  the  curse 
which  Paul  had  called  down  upon  the  month- 
old  baby ;  perhaps  the  unformulated  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  possibility  of  setting  free  the  music 
within  him,  that  had  occasioned  the  boy  to 
wander  in  his  sleep,  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two,  and  was  none  the  less 
positive  for  being  unrecognised. 

A  little  later,  she  went  back  to  the  nursery, 
and  found  Tony  awake  and  eager  to  get  up. 
She  asked  him  if  the  night  had  passed 
quickly,  if  he  had  slept  well,  and  he  said 
yes  ;  and  if  he  remerribered  whether  he  had 
dreamed,  and  what  his  dream  had  been 
about,  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember.  In 
the  answer  she  tried  to  think  there  was  com- 
fort, but  found  very  little. 


CHAPTER  V. 

For  we  sometimes  know  what  we  have  done  ;  but  never 
what  we  do. 

From  that  time  Tony  went  every  day  to 
Heather  Den.  When  he  grew  older  his 
mornings  were  spent  in  plodding  through 
his  lessons  at  the  parsonage  ;  but  the  after- 
noons were  free,  and  every  afternoon, 
directly  dinner  was  over,  he  ran  up  through 
the  woods  to  the  farmhouse.  The  piano 
stood  in  the  kitchen  at  right  angles  to  the 
window,  and  the  boy  would  sit  and  play 
for  hours,  almost  without  pause,  while  Sally, 
going  about  her  work,  grinned  now  and 
again  in  a  wonder  and  admiration,  which 
remained    undullcd    by    time ;    to    her    the 
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little  master  was  a  constant  marvel,  and  all 
that  he  did  was  admirable. 

One  summer  day  when  Tony  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  while  he  was  sitting  playing 
as  usual,  his  thick  hair  that  persisted  in  fall- 
ing forward  in  spite  of  much  brushing  back, 
making  his  head  look  bigger  than  it  was,  a 
man  stopped  outside  the  window  and  looked 
in  at  him.  It  was  washing  day,  and  Sally 
was  busy  with  linen  and  a  tub  in  an  outhouse. 
The  boy  played  on  alone,  heedless  of  every- 
thing but  the  attempt  to  reproduce  with 
the  failing  tones  of  the  piano,  the  harmonies 
that  formed  themselves  in  his  brain. 

Rhoda  had  never  given  him  printed  music  ; 
though,  sometimes,  seeing  the  printed  sheets 
on  the  harmonium  in  church  and  in  the 
vicar's  study,  he  had  begged  her  to  give 
him  music  that  was  written  down.  But  she 
always  put  him  off  with  the  answer  that  he 
must  wait  till  he  was  older  ;  she  shrank 
from  any  direct  fostering  of  his  musical 
tendency  ;  perhaps  in  her  anxiety  rather  de- 
veloping than  checking  that  which  she  wished 
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to  discourage.  So  Tony  played  only  the 
melodies  and  harmonies  that  he  made  for 
himself;  and  the  making  and  playing 
absorbed  him  completely.  He  was  quite 
unconscious  that  he  was  watched  ;  he  did 
not  hear  when  the  man,  quite  gently  at 
first,  began  to  tap  upon  the  panes  ;  he  was 
playing  an  air  that  he  knew  well,  and  he 
played  on  vigorously,  the  thick  mass  of 
his  hair  shaking  as  his  little  hands  sought 
and  clutched  the  chords  he  wanted. 

The  stranger  ceased  tapping,  and  waited 
till  a  pause  came  in  the  music ;  then  he 
tapped  again — louder  now.  The  boy  turned 
with  a  start,  and  seeing  a  strange  face,  stared 
at  it  in  doubt  and  perplexity. 

The  window  was  ajar  ;  the  stranger  pushed 
it  wide  open  and  spoke. 

*  Does  old  Wichelow  still  live  here  T 

The  boy  nodded. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Who  are  you  then  V 

'  I'm  his  grandson.' 

'  What's  your  name  ?' 
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'Anthony  Garnet.' 

'  Anthony  ?'     The  stranger  looked  at  him 
curiously.      '  Who  is  your  father  ?' 

'  Mr.  Garnet.' 

'  Of  Fanelands  ?     Paul  Garnet  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

The  man  waited  a  little,  looking  intently 
at  the  boy's  wondering  face. 

'  How  old  are  you  ?'  he  asked. 

'  I'll  be  thirteen  next  May,'  Tony  answered. 

'  That  means  you  were  twelve  last 
month  ?' 

The  boy  nodded,  a  touch  of  offended 
dignity  clouding  his  face. 

'Twelve.^'  said  the  man;  'twelve?'  He 
stood  looking  at  the  boy  in  a  strange  way, 
almost  as  though  he  did  not  see  him  ;  then  : 
'  What  is  your  mother's  name  ?'  he  said. 

'  Mrs.  Garnet,  of  course.' 

'  Of  course.'  The  man  half  laughed.  '  But 
I  mean  her  Christian  name.  You  know  it,  I 
suppose  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  know  it.  My  mother's  name 
is  Rhoda.' 
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'  Rhoda !      And But  does  she   live 

here  —at  Fanelands,  I  mean  ?' 

'  Of  course  she  does.  Where  else  should 
she  live  ?' 

'  I  didn't  know.'  The  man  was  silent  for 
a  litde,  while  Tony  still  eyed  him  with  in- 
terested curiosity  ;  then  he  said  :  '  You  play 
— that  ?'  pointing  to  the  piano. 

'  My  piano  ?     Oh  yes.      I   play  every  day.' 

'  I  played  it  once.' 

The  man  stood  looking  into  the  room, 
with  a  dreamy,  preoccupied  air. 

'  You  ?  Oh,  do  you  play  ?'  Tony  jumped 
down  off  the  stool  and  ran  to  the  window. 
'  Do  you  play  ?'  he  repeated.  '  Oh  come  in 
and  play!  Come  in  at  the  door;  I'll  open 
it.'  He  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  in  a 
minute  reappeared  through  the  outer  door. 
'  Come  in,'  he  repeated  ;   '  come  quickly.' 

The  man  did  not  move. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  will,'  he  said. 

Tony  took  his  hand  and  pulled  at  it. 

'You  must,'  he  persisted,  '  you  must  come.' 

The   man   yielded  ;    it    seemed  as  though 
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his  will  inclined  towards  the  boy's  ;  together 
the  two  went  in  through  the  door,  along  the 
passage,  and  into  the  kitchen. 

'  Where's  Sally  ?'  said  the  man. 

'  She's  washing.    I  say,  do  you  know  Sally  ?' 

'  I  did  once  ;  but  never  mind  that  now. 
What  shall  I  play  r 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  play — I  say,  do  you 
know  music  that's  written  down  ?' 

'  Some.' 

'  Play  that  then,  play  that.  I  don't  know 
any,  and  I've  wanted  to,  so.' 

The  man  sat  down,  and  passed  his  hands 
over  the  keys,  but  without  striking  any  of  the 
notes  ;  the  dreamy  look  on  his  face  grew  yet 
more  dreamy  ;  he  bent  his  head,  and  was 
silent.  Tony  stood  by  in  a  fever  of  expecta- 
tion, his  delicate  face  flushed,  his  thick, 
brown  hair  falling  round  it  like  a  soft 
moving  frame. 

*  Do  begin !'  he  said  at  last. 

The  man  started. 

'  Ah,'  he  said,  '  which  part  of  it  is  the 
dream  ?' 
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He  waited  another  minute  before  he  began 
to  play,  thinking  ;  then  he  played  that  same 
prelude  of  Bach's  that  Anthony  Dexter  had 
played  to  Rhoda  Wichelow  many  years  ago. 
The  boy  stood  quite  still  and  listened,  as  his 
mother  had  listened  once  ;  his  face  took  on 
the  rapt  expression  that  had  idealized  her 
face  ;  his  eyes  held  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
wonder  that  had  looked  forth  from  hers.  He 
did  not  speak  when  the  music  stopped  ;  he 
came  forward  and  kneeled  down  by  the  piano, 
and  kissed  the  musician's  hand. 

The  man  started,  and  spoke  sharply. 

*  Why  did  you  do  that  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

There  was  a  little  space  of  silence  :  the  boy 
still  kneeled  :  the  man  sat  with  absent  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  wall.      Suddenly  he  turned. 

'  Have  you  lived  here  all  your  life  ?'  he 
said  abruptly. 

'Yes.' 

'  You  were  born  here  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'And  Paul  Garnet  acknowledges  you  ?' 

VOL.  III.  34 
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The  boy  rose  to  his  feet. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ?' 

'  I  mean,  he  says  you — that  he  Is  your 
father  ?' 

*  He  never  says  anything  about  It.' 
The  man  sat  musing. 

'  I  wish,'  said  Tony  suddenly,  '  I  wish  you 
were  my  father !' 

'  Good  God  !'  the  man  cried,  '  don't  say 
that; 

*  But  I  do,'  the  boy  persisted,  '  because  you 
play.  Mother  won't  ever  play,  and  father — 
I  don't  think  he  knows  how  ;  he  never  comes 
here.' 

'  You  should  make  him  play  the  organ  to 
you.' 

*  The  organ  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  the  big  organ  in  the  hall' 
The  boy's  face  turned  quite  white. 

*  They  told  me  it  didn't  play.'  He  stood 
for  a  minute,  his  limbs  trembling.  '  Oh  I 
knew  it  did,'  he  cried  out  suddenly  ;  '  I  knew 
it  did  and  must.' 

The  man  sat  looking  at  him  In  a  kind  of 
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astonished  dismay  ;  presently  he  turned  back 
to  the  piano,  and  went  on  playing.  He 
played  an  allegro  of  Beethoven's  ;  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  playing  of  it ;  it 
seemed  as  though  he  wanted  to  get  free 
from  himself  and  his  thoughts ;  and  the 
music  answered  to  his  wish  and  rose  up 
in  its  might  and  carried  him  far  away  into 
its  own  world  of  undefined  emotion.  Tony 
stood  by  and  listened :  as  he  listened,  his 
ordinary  consciousness,  the  consciousness  of 
his  surroundings,  disappeared,  and  a  new 
consciousness,  inward,  vivid,  sprang  up  and 
took  its  place.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  strings  in  himself,  which  thrilled  and 
vibrated  to  the  hurrying  notes,  and  that  the 
strings  were  strained  and  stretched  as  the 
passion  of  the  music  swelled  :  and  he  longed 
for  the  passion  to  rise  yet  higher,  that  the 
straining  thrill  might  be  drawn  to  a  keener 
pitch  ;  and  feared  it,  lest  the  strings  should 
break.  As  the  music  went  on,  the  sweeping 
chords  cut  into  him  like  pain  ;  he  dared  not 
yield  himself   unreservedly   to  their    power  ; 
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when  at  last  the  playing  stopped,  he  burst 
into  tears. 

'Oh  I  can't  bear  it,'  he  said;  'I  can't 
bear  it.' 

The  musician  looked  at  him  ;  in  his  face 
was  the  fire  of  emotional  excitement ;  it  died 
away  slowly,  and  in  its  place  came  a  look  of 
reflection. 

'  He  gets  it  from  her,  I  suppose,'  he  said. 

He  sat  and  looked  at  the  boy's  pale,  thin 
face,  and  gradually  the  silence,  the  old  deep 
silence  of  Heather  Den,  took  up  its  sway. 

It  did  not  last  long  ;  soon  the  man  stirred 
uneasily  and  began  to  look  round  about  him, 
with  that  dim  sense  of  an  unseen  presence 
that  communicates  itself  impalpably  to  the 
consciousness.  Then  the  door  into  the 
passage,  ajar  till  now,  was  pushed  further 
open,  and  old  Boniface  Wichelow  came  a 
few  steps  into  the  room.  The  man  rose  and 
stood  with  his  face  towards  him,  but  without 
speaking. 

'Who  are  you?'  old  Wichelow  said,  his 
eyes  both  keen  and  furtive. 
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'  If  you  do  not  know,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
tell  you.'  ' 

The  old  man  came  sidling  across  the  room, 
and  looked  with  his  searching  eyes  close  into 
the  stranger's  face. 

'  I  know,'  he  said.  'Why  have  you  come 
back  ?' 

'  I  hardly  know — yet  I  think  I  do.  I  have 
been  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  is 
to  say  about  ten  miles  away,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  place 
again.' 

The  man  paused  abruptly,  as  though  he 
had  at  first  intended  to  add  to  his  sentence. 

'  Yes  ?' 

'  And  to  hear ' 

The  man  paused  again. 

'  Yes  ?' 

*  If  I  could — how  things  had  gone  on.' 
'  Yes  ?'  said  old  Wichelow  yet  again. 

*  That's  all,'  the  man  said  shortly. 
'  Did  you  hear  ?'  asked  Boniface. 

*  I  don't  know.' 
Boniface  pursed  up  his  lips. 
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'  I  don't  understand  you.' 

*  I  have  heard '     The  man  looked  at 

Tony.     '  He — the  boy,  tells  me  that  he  was 
born  here — at  Fanelands.' 

'  And  you  don't  believe  him  ?' 

'  I — yes,  I  believe  him  ;  and  yet ' 

*  Well  ?' 

'  He  says  his  mother's  name  Is  Rhoda  !' 

'And  you  don't  believe  that?  His 
face  should  tell  you — if  you  remember 
hers.' 

'  Yes,  he  is  like  her,'  the  man  said,   '  but 

I   had  thought '     He  turned  to  the  boy 

again.      '  Go  outside,'  he  said. 

'  I  don't  want  to  ;  I  want  to  see  you — to 
hear  you  play.' 

'  You  shall  come  back  again  ;  go  now.' 

The  boy  obeyed  slowdy,  with  wistful, 
backward  glances  ;  he  stationed  himself  out- 
side the  window.  The  man  closed  and 
fastened  it  when  he  saw  him  there,  and  then 
went  on  speaking. 

'  I  had  thought,'  he  said,  '  that  Paul 
Garnet  mi^ht  have  taken  another  wife.' 
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'  Why  ?' 

'  Why  ?'  The  man  started  and  looked  at 
old   Boniface  with    a   curious    expression    of 

wonder.      '  Why,    because '  he  said,   and 

was  silent. 

'  Because  you  were  a  blackguard,  Anthony 
Dexter,'  the  old  man  said  after  a  minute. 
*  Well,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  reason.' 

'  And  it  wasn't  ?     He — took  her  back  ?' 

Old  Wichelow  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  I  suppose  so  ;  took — brought  her  back, 
however  you  like  to  put  it.' 

Anthony  Dexter  stood  thinking. 

'  The  child  is  his,'  he  said  abruptly  and 
almost  as  if  asking  a  question. 

Boniface  screwed  up  his  face  till  it  was 
a  mass  of  wrinkles. 

'  You  needn't  ask  w^,'  he  said. 
'  But  he  acknowledges  him  ?' 

*  Apparently.' 

Again  the  man  stood  thinking. 

*  I  never  thought,'  he  said  presently,  'that 
he  would  take  her  back.' 

'  That,  I  suppose,  is  why  you  left  her,' 
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'  I  didn't,'  said  Anthony  Dexter  quickly  ; 
*  she  left  me.' 

*  I  knew  nothing  about  it,'  said  Boniface. 
'She  went  and  she  came.  Paul  told  nobody 
why  she  went ;  nobody  knows  where  she  was 
or  what  she  did.' 

'  Do  you  mean — you  don't  mean  that  he 
shielded  her  ?' 

'  That  Is  what  I  mean.  If  you  want  to 
know  why,  you  had  better  ask  Paul.' 

There  was  a  little  space  of  silence  ;  then 
Anthony  Dexter  spoke. 

'Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  VVIchelow,'  he  said. 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  again,'  old 
Wichelow  said  ;   '  alive  that  is  to  say.' 

'  I  can  understand  that  you  did  not  expect 
to  see  me  ;  but  why  not  alive  as  well  as  dead  ?' 

'  I  never  leave  home,  and  I  thought  if  you 
should  ever  come  here — well,  Paul  Is  not 
a  man  to  forget.' 

'  Yet  It  would  seem  that  he  has  forgotten 
— or  forgiven,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  old  Wichelow. 
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Anthony  Dexter  went  out  of  the  house : 
Tony  came  eagerly  towards  him. 

*  You  are  gonig  to  play  some  more  ?'  he 
said. 

*No.' 

*  Oh,  you  said  you  would.' 

*  I    don't    think    so  ;  but   if  I    did,   I   mus 
break  my  word,  Anthony.' 

'  They  call  me  Tony,'  the  boy  interposed  ; 
'  at  least  mother  does.' 

'  And  Pau your  father  ?' 

*  Father  calls  me  Anthony  ;  but  I  like 
Tony  best.' 

'  Tony,  then.  I  don't  want  you  to  say, 
Tony,  that  I  have  been  here.' 

'  Why  not  ?' 

'  I  can't  tell  you  why.  Will  you  promise 
me?' 

'  I  can't  promise.      I  7U7tst  tell.' 

'  Why  ?' 

*  Because  of  the  organ.  I  must  say  how 
I  know  that  it  plays.' 

'  No  ;  you  must  not  say  anything,  either 
about  the  organ  or  me.' 
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'  It's  no  good  promising,'  said  Tony.  '  I  'Id 
be  sure  to  say  it.' 

The  man  stood  looking  at  him,  pondering. 

'  Well,'  he  said  at  last,  '  I  don't  know  that 
it  matters  ;  but  if  your  mother  should  ask 
about  me,  say  that  I  was  a  wandering 
musician.' 

*  All  right.  I  say,  shall  you  ever  come 
back  ?' 

'  I  think  not.' 

'  Shan't  I  ever  see  you  again  ?' 

'  It's  not  likely.     Good-bye,  Tony.' 

'  Good-bye.  Oh  musician,  do  come  back  ! 
Won't  you  come  back  ? — not  even  when  I 
am  big — grown  into  a  man  ?' 

The  musician  shook  his  head. 

'  Perhaps,'  he  said.  '  Who  can  tell  ? 
Perhaps  when  you  are  a  man,  Tony.' 

He  turned  and  walked  away  across  the 
heath  :  Tony  ran  up  to  the  mound  whereon 
stood  the  fir-tree,  and  watched  him  till  he 
disappeared  in  the  horizon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Grievous  events  that  from  the  mem'ry  drive 
Life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive, 
Mix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share, 
Darken  each  dream  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

Crabbe. 

Tony  went  back  to  Fanelands.  Rhoda  was 
in  the  garden,  walking  up  and  down  a  grass 
path  between  borders  of  brilliant,  high-grow- 
ing flowers  :  she  was  in  one  of  the  wild 
moods  that  came  to  her  sometimes,  moods 
of  rebellious  impatience,  in  which  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  could  not  endure  the  re- 
pressive monotony  of  her  daily  life,  as  if  she 
must  break  away  and  do  anything,  go  any- 
where, to  escape  the  dull  loneliness  that  was 
the  burden  of  her  punishment.  The  moods 
never  lasted  very  long  ;  always  the  rccollec- 
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tion  of  those  few  fevered  weeks  at  Venice, 
which  now  and  again,  by  force  of  contrast, 
and  seen  through  the  softening  veil  of 
distance,  assumed  in  her  weary  eyes  a 
transient  attractiveness,  scourged  her  with 
a  stinging  sense  of  shame,  and  made  her  find 
a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  consciousness  of 
suffering  ;  and  the  nightmare  horror  of  her 
Hfe  in  London  changed  present  monotony 
into  peace.  So  her  starved  heart,  beating 
against  its  restrictions,  sank  back  with 
patience  into  its  atmosphere  of  starvation  ;  an 
atmosphere  the  stagnation  of  which  was 
stirred  only  by  the  wind  of  fear.  Now,  as 
Tony  ran  up  to  her,  she  turned  eagerly  from 
her  restless  brooding  to  the  one  interest  that 
was  still  left  to  her. 

'  Back  already  ?'  she  said,  her  eyes  full  of 
welcome. 

The  boy  did  not  answer  her  ;  his  look  was 
resentful. 

'  What    is   it  ?'    she  asked  ;   '  anything   the 
matter,  Tony  ?' 

'Why  did  you  tell  me '    The  boy's  voice 
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trembled  a  little.  '  Why  did  you  tell  me  the 
organ  didn't  play  ?' 

Rhoda's  face  changed  ;  all  the  wild  im- 
patience of  her  mood  was  swept  away  in  an 
instant  ;  her  breath  came  haltingly. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  said  in  a  hushed 
voice. 

'  You  said  it  didn't  play  ;  you  said  it  wasn't 
used  for  anything  ;  you  told  me  a  lie, 
mother.' 

The  child's  accusing  eyes  pierced  to  her 
heart  and  made  it  bleed  ;  she  could  not 
answer  him.  Yet  an  answer  came  ;  a  voice 
beside  her  said  : 

'  You  are  wrong,  Anthony  ;  your  mother 
never  tells  lies.' 

She  turned,  and  above  the  border  of 
flowers,  gazing  down  upon  her,  she  saw 
Paul's  face.  Tony  looked  a  little  abashed  ; 
but  the  sense  of  injury  was  stronger  than  his 
fear  of  Paul. 

'But  she  told  me,'  he  said,  'that  it  would 
not  play,  the  organ.' 

'  And  you  do  not  believe  her  ?' 
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The  boy  hesitated  ;  then  he  said  : 

'  Not  now.' 

'  Come  with  me.' 

Paul  turned  and  walked  towards  the  house ; 
Tony  followed  him.  Rhoda  waited  a  little 
while,  and  then  went  slowly  after  them. 

Paul  went  into  the  hall,  and  standing  on  a 
chair,  took  down  a  key  from  the  high,  narrow 
mantelpiece  :  he  crossed  the  floor,  and  fitted 
the  key  into  the  organ's  keyhole.  The  lock 
was  rusty,  and  the  key  would  not  turn. 

'Wait  here,'  he  said,  and  disappeared  up 
the  staircase. 

Tony  waited,  standing  by  the  covered  key- 
board and  looking  up  at  the  pipes  above.  It 
was  then  that  Rhoda  came  in  :  she  went 
along  the  narrow  passage,  leading  from  the 
small  outer  door,  and  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
it  and  watched  him  :  neither  of  them  spoke. 

Presently  Paul  came  back,  carrying  a  bottle 
of  oil  and  a  quill  :  he  oiled  the  lock  carefully, 
and  again  fitted  the  key  into  it.  This  time  it 
turned  easily,  and  in  a  minute  the  double  row 
of  keys  was  made  bare  once  more  :  the  dust 
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had  crept  in  and  covered  them,  and  gave  the 
iv^ory  a  look  of  age  and  decay. 

Tony's  face  flushed.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  now  that  the  musician  had  spoken  the 
truth  ;  the  organ  played. 

'  Play,'  said  Paul. 

Then  the  boy  stretched  up  his  little  wiry 
hands  (his  hands  were  the  only  strong  thing 
about  him),  and  with  his  face  alive  with  ex- 
pectation, struck  a  chord.  Something  was 
wronor ;  he  had  not  struck  hard  enouorh  ;  he 
struck  again  with  all  the  force  he  was  capable 
of;  still  the  notes  were  dumb. 

'  Won't  it  play  ?'  said  Paul. 

The  boy's  face  twitched  and  quivered. 
He  turned  to  look  at  Paul,  and  saw  his 
mother  standing  behind  him  :  he  ran  to  her 
and  clutched  her  hand. 

'  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  he  cried.  '  The  notes 
are  there,  and  it  must,  it  does  play  ;  but  it 
won't — I  can't  make  it.' 

'  Did  your  mother  tell  a  lie  ?'  asked 
Paul. 

'  I  suppose,'  said    Rhoda,  looking   at   her 
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husband,  and  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 
*  that  I  must  tell  him  ?' 

Paul  shruoTQfed  his  shoulders. 

'  That  is  for  you  to  judge.' 

'  What  is  it,  mother  ?'  said  the  boy  again. 
His  appeal  to  her,  his  disturbed,  anxious  face, 
made  Rhoda  forget  all  but  her  love  for  him. 

*  It  will  not  play  unless  the  pipes  are  filled 
with  air,  and ' 

'  How  do  you  fill  them  ?'  Tony  broke  in. 

'  Round  at  the  back,'  Rhoda  said  with  slow 
utterance,  '  there  is  a  handle,  and  it  works  up 
and  down  and  pumps  the  air  in.' 

'  It  is  true,  then — it  plays  ?' 

She  nodded. 

'  Only — after  all  these  years,  you  cannot — 
it  would  not  play  right.' 

'  But  I  could  try.' 

Tony  left  his  mother  and  went  quickly 
towards  the  back  of  the  organ. 

'  Come  here,'  said  Paul. 

The  boy  hesitated,  but  did  not  turn. 

'Come  here,'  Paul  repeated.  His  voice 
was    stern,  and    Tony  obeyed    it;    he    came 
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back  slowly.  '  It  would  be  useless  to  fill  the 
pipes,'  Paul  said  ;  '  It  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  attempt  to  play  ;  the  organ  would 
only  cipher.  When  you  know  how  to  play  it 
— If  you  ever  do,  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean.' 

'  When  am  I  to  begin  to  learn  ?' 

Tony's  face  was  grave  with  purpose. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  music' 

The  boy  turned  to  Rhoda,  his  question  In 
his  face. 

'  It  would  be  no  good,'  she  answered,  with 
faltering  voice,  '  while  the  organ  Is  like  this. 
I  don't  think  you  can  learn.' 

'  Can't  It  be  mended — put  right  ?'  Tony 
asked. 

*  I  don't  know.' 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  ;  Tony's 
perplexed,  disappointed  eyes  glanced  from 
Rhoda  to  Paul ;  then  Paul  spoke. 

'  It  can  be  put  to  rights,'  he  said,  '  If  your 
mother  wishes  it.' 

The  boy  turned  to  her. 

'  Oh,  mother !' 

VOL.  III.  35 
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Rhoda  stood  dumb  ;  she  was  listening  to 
other  words  of  Paul's,  than  those  he  had  just 
spoken  :  '  That  the  music  which  was  your 
ruin  may  awake  in  the  child  and  strengthen 
in  him.'  Those  were  the  words  she  heard 
across  the  space  of  years  :  she  said  in  her 
heart  that  God  had  answered  Paul's  prayer, 
and  that  she  could  not  stand  against  Him  : 
out  loud  she  said  : 

'  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Tony.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Man  flows  in  a  current,  woman  in  eddies. 

H.  B.  Marriott-Watson. 

In  the  evening  Rhocla  walked  in  the  garden 
alone.  The  summer  day  was  fading  into 
slow-coming  night  ;  everything  was  still  ;  the 
sky  and  the  earth  were  at  peace.  The  rooks 
were  quiet,  and  the  birds  had  ceased  to  sing  ; 
the  only  sound  was  the  distant  barking  of  a 
dog  that  came  now  and  again  across  the  still- 
ness. Rhoda  did  not  hear  the  sound  nor 
mark  the  peace  about  her ;  her  mind  was 
troubled  with  a  whirlwind  of  questionings, 
and  her  heart  was  heavy.  Tony  was  in  bed. 
Before  coming  out,  she  had  looked  Into  his 
room,  and  had  seen  that  he  was  fast  asleep. 
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As  she  wandered  about  the  garden,  she 
repeated  to  herself  again  and  again  words  he 
had  said  to  her  that  eveninof.  She  had  asked 
him  who  it  was  that  had  spoken  to  him 
about  the  organ  ;  and  he  had  answered  :  '  A 
wandering  musician.'  The  words  haunted 
her,  standing  out  clearly  on  the  confused 
background  of  questions  and  answers  that 
had  followed  them.  Was  it  the  boy's  own 
father  whom  God  had  chosen  to  speed  him 
along  the  path  of  music  ?  She  could  hardly 
think  that  Anthony  Dexter  had  been  so  near 
her  life  again  ;  he  would  not  dare  to  come  to 
Heather  Den  ;  and  besides,  by  this  time,  he 
must  have  forgotten  her  and  that  time  at 
Venice.  She  tried  to  think  the  wandering 
musician  had  been  some  beggar  who  strayed 
from  town  to  town  ;  and  yet,  below  all  her 
reasoning,  ran  the  thought  that  Anthony 
Dexter  had  seen  and  spoken  to  her  son. 

Then  she  faced  the  thought  boldly.  And 
if  it  were  so  ?  It  did  not  make  anything 
worse  than  it  was  before  ;  her  shame  was  no 
more  shameful,  her  punishment  no  harder  to 
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bear.  It  changed  nothing,  except  in  the 
sense  that  a  wound  smarts  more  when  it  is 
uncovered  ;  it  did  not  really  matter.  If 
Anthony  Dexter  had  indeed  been  at  Heather 
Den,  his  coming  could  have  no  effect  upon 
her  present  life  ;  all  it  could  do  was  to  stir  up 
the  memory  of  the  past  and  make  her  suffer- 
ing keener  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  that  she 
could  bear.  Yet  she  felt  that  that  was  not 
all  :  the  wandering  musician  had  opened  a 
new  phase  in  Tony's  life.  And  in  this  lay 
the  gist  of  her  trouble  ;  for  she  knew  that 
when,  instead  of  the  old  piano  at  Heather 
Den,  Tony  had  the  large  organ  to  play  upon 
every  day,  his/  love  of  music,  his  talent, 
genius,  whatever  measure  he  might  possess 
of  the  musical  gift,  would  develop  by  leaps 
and  bounds  ;  she  knew  that  any  further 
efforts  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  gift, 
would  be  futile  ;  she  knew  that  the  heritage 
Paul  had  coveted  for  the  child,  would  come 
into  his  unfettered  possession,  and  that  she 
could  not  keep  from  him  anything  it  might 
bring  in  its  train. 
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It  was  very  mournful  alone  in  the  garden. 
The  night  came  slowly,  yet  with  sure,  darken- 
ing tread  ;  the  little  thin  breeze  had  a  lonely 
shiver  in  it,  as  it  wandered  amidst  the  trees  ; 
the  copper  beeches  were  weird  and  ghostlike. 
Rhoda's  face  took  a  more  fixed  sadness  as 
she  tried  to  see  beyond  the  thick  barrier  of 
the  years,  and  saw  nothing  except  the  shadow 
of  Paul's  curse,  that,  rising  from  the  past, 
stretched  on  and  on  through  the  life  ahead, 
growing  thicker  and  blacker  as  it  lengthened, 
till  it  covered  all  the  future  in  darkness. 

The  dusk  grew  deeper ;  stars  showed 
faintly,  far  off  in  that  dim  fathomless  space 
called  the  sky  ;  the  night  was  close  at  hand. 
It  was  sad  and  lonely  outside  all  alone  ;  yet 
there  was  much  beauty  in  the  sadness  ;  and 
in  spite  of  her  fear  and  misery,  Rhoda  could 
not  but  feel  it  ;  through  all  her  suffering  she 
had  never  lost  the  consciousness  of  beauty, 
and  she  was  sensible  of  its  influence  even 
now.  Then  she  heard  a  step  coming  over 
the  gravel  path,  and  turned,  and  saw  Paul 
standing  behind  her. 
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'  You  stay  out  late,'  he  said. 
'  Yes.' 

*  Why  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

'  The  dew  is  thick  to-night,'  Paul  said. 
*  It  is  bad  for  you  to  be  standing  about  in 
the  damp.' 

'  I  will  walk  then.'     She  spoke  wearily. 

'  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  come  into 
the  house  ?' 

'  No  ;   I  don't  think  so.' 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  Paul  asked,  facing 
her. 

'  I  can't  tell  you.' 

'  You  must.' 

'  I  can't,'  Rhoda  repeated,  half  in  weari- 
ness, half  peevishly  ;  '  I  can't  put  into  words 
the  misery  that  is  upon  me  to-night.  I  know 
no  more  about  it  than  you  do.' 

*  Come  and  walk.' 

Paul  walked  on,  and  she  moved  forward 
by  his  side.  He  led  her  to  the  avenue  ot 
beeches,  and  entered  it.  She  paced  slowly 
beside  him,  with  a  dull  recollection  of  another 
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evening,  quiet  as  this,  when  she  had  walked 
beneath  these  sombre  trees,  struggHng  with 
emotions  that  had  overborne  her  will  and 
wrecked  her  life  ;  as  she  went,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  could  never  be  stirred  by  active 
emotion  again  ;  all  the  passion  in  her  seemed 
dead  ;  there  was  only  the  weight  of  dread  to 
fill  and  ruffle  her  heart. 

'  You  are  afraid,'  Paul  said. 

*  Am  I  ?' 

She  answered  listlessly  ;  it  seemed  to  her 
at  that  moment  as   if  she  were  incapable  of 
ear,  as  of  anv  other  sensation. 

*  Are  you  not  ?'  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose — Yes,  I  am 
afraid.' 

'  Of  what  ?' 

'  Of  nothing — of  everything  ;  of  you,  your 

words,   your  influence '     Her  voice  had 

risen  word  by  word  ;  it  was  strong  now. 
'  Oh  yes,  I  am  afraid,'  she  said  ;  '  my  life  is 
one  long  breathing  in  of  fear.' 

'  Of  what  ?'  he  repeated. 

'  Have. I  not  told  you  ?' 
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He  answered  :  '  No/ 

'  Do  you  not  know  ?' 

This  time  he  did  not  answer. 

They  both  stopped  walking,  and  stood 
beneath  the  brown,  heavy- coloured  trees. 

'  Oh  you  know/  she  went  on  ;  '  you  know 
that  when  you  prayed  that  curse,  twelve 
years  ago,  there  was  another  prayer  in  your 
heart  that  you  did  not  put  Into  words,  and  it 
cried  so  strongly  that  It  pierced  straight  to 
God's  ears  and  He  answered  it  at  once.' 

'  What  was  the  prayer  ?'  Paul  asked. 

'  You  know^  ;  yet  I  will  tell  you.  You 
wanted  to  crush  my  life  ;  you  wanted  to 
darken  it  with  fear  ;  and  you  wanted  It  so 
much,  that  God  listened  to  you,  and  cursed 
us  both  with  the  granting  of  your  prayer.' 

*  Both  ?'  he  questioned. 

'  Yes  ;  me  at  once  ;  you — I  don't  know 
when,  but  sooner  or  later,  surely.'  The 
passion  that  she  had  thought  dead,  rose  up 
and  spoke  through  her  words.  '  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  ?'  she  said.  '  Do  you 
think   I   don't  understand  these  things  ?     Do 
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you  think,  after  all  my  learning,  I  am  quite 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  of  its  work- 
ings ?  You  are  wrong  ;  I  understand  it  all, 
and  the  punishment  of  it,  much  better  than 
you  do.' 

*  You  have  reason  to,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  Yes,  I  have  reason  to,'  she  echoed.  '  I 
have  sinned  as  you,  as  no  man  could  ever 
sin  ;  I  know  that ;  I  know  that  In  a  man  that 
sin  Is  not  looked  on  as  being  the  same  thing 
as  it  is  in  a  woman  ;  and  justly  ;  a  man's 
standard  is  so  much  lower,  that  he  never 
can  fall  from  the  same  height  as  a  woman — 
the  fall  never  can  hurt  him  as  it  hurts  her.' 

'  You  have  considered  the  subject,'  Paul 
said. 

'Yes,  I  have  had  time.' 

'  And  experience,  and  opportunity,  and 
everything  that  goes  to  make  a  true  judg- 
ment.    And  you  have  formed  one  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  May  I  hear  it  ?' 

She  hesitated. 

'  If  you  will  :  yes,  you  shall  hear  it  ;    I   do 
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not  mind.     And  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
is  not  opinion  but  knowledge.' 

'  I  am  the  more  interested,'  Paul  said,  still 
in  the  cold  tone  that  was  half  a  sneer  :  she 
did  not  heed  him. 

'I  know,'  she  went  on,  'that  no  man  ever 
despises  a  woman  half  so  much  as  a  woman 
despises  herself.  How  should  he  ?  To 
despise  fully,  you  must  understand  fully, 
and  no  man  ever  understands  how  low  a 
woman  can  fall,  nor  how  the  fall  degrades 
her.' 

'  He  can  give  a  fairly  accurate  guess,'  Paul 
interposed. 

'  He  can  never  understand,  never  know,' 
Rhoda  continued,  without  noticino^  his  words  ; 
'  he  can  gauge  neither  the  sin,  nor  the  punish- 
ment— the  inward  punishment,  I  mean,  the 
retribution  that  is  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as 
that  autumn  destroys  the  work  of  spring. 
All  he  can  know  is  this — and  it  applies  as 
fully  to  any  one  sin  as  another — that  whatever 
you  do  comes  back  to  you,  that  you  cannot 
escape  from   the  consequences  of  what   you 
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do,  that  sin  that  smiles  to  the  innocent  comes 
back  and  grins  at  the  guilty,  that  evil  returns 
upon  itself.  And  that  is  why ' — Rhoda's 
words  came  more  slowly  now — '  that  is  why 
I  know  that  the  curse  which  you  called  down 
upon  me  and  the  child  will  return  upon  your- 
self;  in  the  curse  you  sinned  ;  in  the  curse 
you  will  find  your  punishment.' 

*  May  I  ask,'  Paul  said  in  his  mocking 
voice,  '  in  what  way  I  am  to  be  accursed  ?' 

She  answered  him  very  gravely  : 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  speak  from  no  gift 
of  prophecy,  but  from  knowledge  of  what 
must  be.' 

He  looked  at  her  ;  in  his  heart  was  a  wild 
longing  to  fall  at  her  feet. 

*  Go  back  to  the  house,'  he  said  in  a  strange 
voice. 

She  gave  him  no  answer  but  a  dumb 
obedience  :  she  turned  and  walked  back 
beneath  the  trees  :  he  followed  her  with  his 
eyes  through  the  growing  night.  Were 
those  words  true  that  she  had  spoken  ?  he 
thought.     Would  the  curse  return  upon  him- 
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self?  His  heart  groaned  within  him  :  already 
her  prophecy  had  begun  to  prove  its  truth, 
already  the  curse  smote  him  as  well  as  her. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  depth  of  her 
suffering  ;  her  face  as  she  had  stood  by  the 
organ  that  evening  had  hurt  him  like  a 
physical  blow  ;  he  loved  her  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  her  punishment  was  his.  Yet,  he 
said,  he  would  not  forgive  her  ;  let  come 
what  would,  he  would  not  forgive  her  ;  let 
the  curse  work  itself  out  ;  it  was  her  sin  that 
had  been  the  beginning  of  it  all.  He 
hardened  his  heart  and  followed  her  back 
to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

About  the  hollows  where  a  heart  should  be. 

R.  Browning. 

When  Rhoda  reached  the  house  she  entered 
it  by  the  small  side  door.  She  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  and  went  a  few  paces  along 
the  passage ;  then  she  stopped.  The  hall 
should  have  been  quite  quiet ;  but  there  were 
faint  sounds  in  it ;  after  a  minute  she  went 
on,  too  miserable  to  be  afraid  of  outward 
things. 

At  the  corner  of  the  passage  she  stopped 
again  ;  not  to  listen  now,  but  to  look.  In 
the  deep  dusk  of  the  hall,  she  saw  a  white 
figure  that  stood  before  the  organ,  and 
fumbled  with  the  keyboard  :  it  was  indistinct 
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in  the  dim  light,  but  she  had  no  instant  of 
doubt  that  it  was  Tony.  Neither  did  she 
doubt  that  he  was  asleep  :  once  or  twice 
before,  great  mental  excitement  had  caused 
him  to  walk  in  his  sleep  ;  it  was  natural  that 
the  discovery  of  the  afternoon,  breaking  in 
upon  his  quiet  life,  should  produce  a  like 
effect.  It  was  natural,  she  said,  and  coaxed 
her  heart  into  a  steadier  beating  ;  yet  still,  in 
this  abnormal  consciousness,  there  was  some- 
thing which  seemed  to  her  unnatural  and 
almost  alarming.  Standing  in  the  half-dark- 
ness, watching  the  movements  of  the  ghostly 
figure,  she  was  afraid  ;  she  knew  there  was 
no  cause  for  fear,  yet  fear  was  active  ;  she 
told  herself  that  dread  so  filled  her  life,  that 
she  found  it  in  all  that  happened  to  her. 

Then  she  heard  Paul's  step  behind  her  : 
she  turned  to  him. 

'  Hush,'  she  said. 

*  What  is  it  ?'  he  asked,  his  voice  lowered 
involuntarily. 

'  Look !' 

She  pointed  across  the  hall.      Paul  looked 
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and  saw  a  figure  of  shadowy  white  diat 
pushed  up  the  organ  lid  and  made  bare  the 
keys.  He  would  have  darted  forward,  but 
Rhoda  held  him  back. 

*  No,  no,'  she  whispered;  'do  not  wake 
him !' 

*  Who  is  it?'  asked  Paul. 

*  It's  Tony.' 

'  At  this  hour  ?     What  is  he  doing  ?' 

*  Hush  !'  she  said  again.     '  He  is  asleep.' 

*  How  do  you  know  ?' 

'  I  know.  He  walks  sometimes  in  his 
sleep,  when  he  has  been  excited.' 

The  organ  was  open  now  ;  the  figure 
climbed  up  on  to  the  high  stool  before  it,  and 
the  hands  wandered  over  the  silent  keys. 

Paul  moved  forward  ;  Rhoda  followed  him. 
They  both  walked  softly,  Paul  a  foot's  pace 
ahead,  Rhoda  with  outstretched  hands  that 
implored  silence. 

They  reached  the  organ  and  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  keyboard,  where  they  could  see 
the  face  of  the  player  who  played  without 
sound.      He  did  not  see  them  ;  his  open  eyes 
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saw  nothing  on  which  they  seemed  to  rest ; 
it  was  as  Rhoda  had  said,  he  was  asleep. 
He  played  on,  striking  the  dumb  notes 
eagerly  ;  as  they  watched  him  he  smiled  ;  the 
pale,  blank  face  with  the  smile  on  it,  dim  in 
the  growing  darkness,  was  a  vision  of  the 
boy  that  Rhoda  never  forgot. 

She  looked  up  at  Paul. 

*  What  does  it  mean  ?'  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer  her  except  by  a  shake 
of  the  head.      Presently  he  said  : 

'  You  had  better  try  and  lead  him  back  to 
bed.' 

Rhoda  hesitated,  afraid  to  do  anything  that 
might  awaken  the  sleeper ;  the  light  was 
dying  fast ;  she  could  hardly  see  his  face  now. 

'  How  long  are  you  going  to  wait  ?'  Paul 
said  at  last. 

Then  she  spoke. 

'  Tony  !' 

The  word  was  said  very  softly,  but  she 
started  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  No 
answer  came  out  of  the  dark  stillness  ;  and 
presently   she   spoke   again,    louder  now,   re- 
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peating  the  boy's  name.  This  time  he  an- 
swered, speaking  impatiently. 

'Yes,  yes.      Don't  interrupt  me.' 

He  played  on  :  in  her  distress,  she  still  had 
a  desire  to  hear  the  soundless  music  that  he 
played. 

At  last  his  hands  grew  feebler  and  more 
uncertain  in  their  movements  ;  presently  they 
ceased  to  move  altogether ;  and  after  a  little 
pause  Tony  slipped  off  the  stool,  and  took 
his  way  across  the  hall  towards  the  staircase. 
Rhoda  followed  him  ;  in  the  darkness  she 
stumbled  once  or  twice  ;  but  Tony  did  not 
stumble  ;  he  went  forward  as  surely  and  un- 
hesitatingly, as  though  it  were  broad  day. 

He  went  straight  up  the  staircase  and  along 
the  corridor,  back  to  his  own  room  ;  Rhoda, 
groping  after  him,  was  guided  by  the  white 
fluttering  of  his  night-dress.  When  he  had 
lain  down  in  bed,  she  fetched  a  candle  and 
bent  over  him,  questioning  his  face.  There 
was  no  answer  in  it ;  the  eyes  were  closed 
now ;  the  expression  was  one  of  peace. 
Rhoda  went   away   softly,   reassured    in    her 
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mind,  though  her  heart  was  still  uneasy  ;  she 
felt  there  was  no  just  cause  for  anxiety,  but 
still  was  anxious. 

When  she  went  down  to  the  hall  again,  it 
was  lighted  :  Paul  sat  in  an  armchair  by  the 
table,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  wide  empty  fire- 
place :  he  took  no  notice  of  her  coming.  She 
sat  down  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  and 
took  up  a  book. 

There  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence  : 
Rhoda  thought  she  was  reading,  and  she 
turned  two  pages  while  she  sat  with  her  eyes 
bent  down,  but  no  word  that  met  her  eyes 
penetrated  to  her  brain.  Suddenly  she  rose 
up  and  went  and  stood  before  her  husband. 

'Paul,'  she  said,  'does  it  mean  anything 
when  people  walk  in  their  sleep  ?' 

He  did  not  answer  her  at  once. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  he  said,  after  a  little 
pause.  '  Many  children  do  it ;  they  grow 
out  of  it.' 

She  still  stood  before  him  ;  after  a  while 
she  spoke  again. 

'  When  you  cursed  him,'  she  said,  'did  you 
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know  what  kind  of  suffering  you  meant  to 
bring  upon  him  ?  Did  you  know  how  the 
curse  would  work  out  ?' 

'  No,'  he  answered,  '  I  didn't  know.' 

'  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  curse,'  she 
went  on,  '  this  way  of  wandering,  of  seeking 
in  his  sleep  after  the  music  that  was  born  in 
him  ?'  t 

Paul  answered  her  roughly; 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?' 

Presently,  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  said  : 

*  Why  do  you  come  to  ;;/^  ?  Do  you 
suppose  I  should  care  for  your  trouble  ?' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Why  do  you  come  then  ?'  he  repeated, 
his  voice  growing  fierce.  '  Why  do  you  turn 
to  me  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.  All  my  life  I  have  been 
used  to  lean  on  you  :  in  spite  of  your  cruelty, 
I — forget.' 

*  My  cruelty  ?' 

'  I  meant,'  she  said,  '  your  justice.' 

*  Have  I  been  more  than  just  ?' 
'No.' 
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'  Why  do  you  blame  me  then  ?' 

'  I  do  not  blame  you  ;  but  to  be  perfectly 
just  is  the  most  terrible  thing  a  man  can  be.' 

Paul  did  not  answer  her,  and  she  turned 
away  from  him,  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  hall. 

'  If  it  were  not  for  the  music,'  she  said 
presently,  half  aloud,  '  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
music,  that  all  the  time,  he  is  seeking  after 
the  music  in  the  dream  or  whatever  it  is  that 
makes  him  leave  his  bed,  I  should  think 
nothing  of  it,  I  should  only  think ' 

After  a  little  more  walking,  she  stopped 
near  her  husband.  f      f 

'  I  am  going  to  bed,'  she  said,     i       ^ 

*  Very  well'  /   J 

Paul's  voice  was  low  ;  he  did  not  look  at 
her  as  he  spoke.  When  Rhoda  had  gone, 
and  he  was  left  alone,  he  burst  into  a  bitter 
lauorh. 

'  Am  I  afraid  of  this  curse  ?'  he  said.  '  Am 
I  afraid  to  let  it  take  its  course  ?'  He  laughed 
again,  a  laugh  that  had  a  lonely  sound  amidst 
the  solitude  of  the  bio-  hall.      '  Do  I  want  to 
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save  Anthony  Dexter's  child  from  what  is 
due  to  him  ?  Do  I  want  to  spare  Anthony 
Dexter's  mistress  ?'  He  threw  his  head  back. 
*  His  mistress !  that  has  leaned  on  me  all  her 
life  and  sinned  with  him !  By  God !  I  do 
not  want  to  spare  her.  No  :  if  the  Almighty 
answers  my  prayer,  the  devil  and  I  will 
chuckle  over  the  answer.' 

He  was  silent  a  moment. 

*  Come,  devil !'  he  cried  out,  '  and  help  me 
to  rejoice!  Come,  devil!'  His  head  sank 
forward  again  ;  his  chin  touched  his  breast. 
'  Come,  devil !' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

All  delicate  days  and  pleasant,  all  troubles   and    sorrows 

are  cast 
Far  out  v\ith  the  foam  of  the  present  that  sweeps  to  the 

surf  of  the  past. 

Swinburne. 

At  seventeen,  Tony  was  tall  and  lanky  ;  his 
face,  still  pale  and  thin,  had  lost  the  rounded 
curves  that  had  given  it,  in  his  childish  days, 
a  semblance  of  beauty  :  he  was  less  like  his 
mother,  more  like  his  father  now  :  only  the 
wistful  eyes  and  the  thick  soft  hair  had  stayed 
with  him  in  his  progress  from  childhood  to 
youth. 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  organ  ; 
though  a  certain  part  of  each  day  was  still 
passed  at  the  parsonage,  ploughing-  through 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  whom  he  was  in 
no    wise    interested    and   whose   writings  he 
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could  not  understand.  He  was  not  clever  ; 
in  many  ways  he  was  undeniably  stupid ; 
literature  was  a  sealed  book  to  him,  and 
his  eyes,  glancing  through  its  pages,  re- 
vealed to  him  no  measure  of  its  beauty. 
All  his  inward  life,  of  mind  and  spirit,  was 
concentrated  in  one  channel  and  spoke  with 
but  one  voice,  the  voice  of  music.  Music 
was  a  passion  with  him  ;  it  absorbed  his 
interest,  almost  his  vitality  ;  under  its  in- 
fluence, he  was  animated,  full  of  feeling, 
of  passion  ;  apart  from  it  he  was  languid, 
sometimes  restless,  generally  dull. 

He  followed  his  bent  fully  ;  Paul  Garnet 
did  not  interfere  with  him  in  any  way. 
Spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  open  air, 
Paul  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  sitting  alone 
when  he  was  indoors,  in  a  half-furnished 
room  at  the  end  of  a  disused  wing  of  the 
house,  and  neither  Rhoda  nor  Tony  saw 
much  of  him.  And  Rhoda,  also,  had  given 
up  all  attempt  to  check  Tony's  natural 
tendency :  as  the  years  drifted  monoton- 
ously   by,    her    fears    subsided ;    the    sleep- 
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walking,  which  had  caused  her  so  much 
undefined  anxiety  in  his  childish  days,  had 
ceased  as  he  grew  older  ;  she  had  come  to 
think  that  it  was  perhaps  in  the  checking, 
rather  than  in  the  development  of  the  boy's 
musical  nature,  that  Paul's  curse  might  find 
a  chance  of  fulfilment  ;  and  thus  she  gave 
him  her  full  sympathy,  receiving  in  return 
both  his  love  and  confidence.  Music  was, 
indeed,  a  strong  bond  of  union  between 
them,  though  Rhoda  was,  in  this,  rather 
the  follower  than  the  companion  of  her  son  ; 
for  whereas  the  mother  was  musical,  chiefly 
in  an  emotional  sense,  the  boy  was  a  musician 
in  every  part  of  him.  To  him  music  was  a 
reality,  and  all  outside  It  vague  and  unimpor- 
tant ;  and  when  Rhoda  was  stirred,  excited, 
carried  away,  by  his  playing,  he  himself 
would  be  sometimes  cold  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  shortcomings,  some- 
times moved  to  a  wildness  of  ecstasy  that 
checked  the  current  of  her  own  emotion, 
and  caused  her  to  look  upon  him  with  a 
wonder  that  had  in  it  a  quality  of  dismay. 
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Living  thus,  in  close  sympathy  with  her 
son,    and    with    a   direct    indulorence    of  the 

o 

musical  part  of  her  being,  Rhoda's  life  was 
not  altogether  barren  ;  she  tried  to  think  it 
positively  happy.  At  times  Paul's  rigid 
hardness,  his  polite  coldness,  the  constant 
remembrance  of  her  sin  and  shame  which 
he  managed  to  convey  to  her,  the  complete 
separation  of  his  life  from  her  own,  cut  into 
her  heart  and  made  it  bleed  afresh  ;  but  as  a 
rule  she  submitted  to  her  punishment  with  a 
fortitude  which  indulged  in  no  complaint  and 
which  now  and  again  she  herself  mistook  for 
indifference.  The  years  touched  her  lightly 
as  they  passed  ;  in  spite  of  all  she  had  gone 
through,  her  beauty  seemed  rather  to  mature 
than  to  decline  ;  at  forty  years  of  age,  she 
was  a  woman  with  a  face  that  was  strange, 
indeed,  but  really  beautiful,  and  still  pos- 
sessed of  something  of  the  undefinable  charm 
that  had  characterized  her  girlhood. 

Now  and  again  to  the  far-off  country 
village,  rumours  penetrated  of  the  famous 
organist,  conductor,   and  composer,  Anthony 
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Dexter.  To  Tony,  he  was  a  hero  ;  knowing 
him  only  by  name,  he  endowed  him  with  the 
quahties  that  he  most  admired.  He  sought 
eagerly  in  every  newspaper  that  came  in 
his  way  for  some  mention  of  the  great 
musician  ;  his  chief  wish  was  to  hear  him 
play  ;  he  was  quite  unconscious  that  he  had 
seen  and  spoken  to  him. 

And  Anthony  Dexter  had  not  come  back 
again  to  Heather  Den,  though  more  than 
once  he  had  stayed  at  the  house  ten  miles 
away,  from  which  he  had  walked  over  to 
the  heath,  and,  looking  in  at  the  kitchen 
window,  had  seen  Tony  playing  on  the  old 
piano.  Tony  had  never  forgotten  the  wan- 
dering musician  ;  still,  looking  back,  the  worn 
face  was  clear  to  him  ;  looking  forward,  he 
felt  assured  that  he  must  see  It  again  some 
day.  Amongst  the  few  faces  that  he  knew, 
it  stood  out  prominent  in  his  thoughts  ;  living 
unspoken  of  in  his  memory — for  Rhoda  dis- 
couraged any  reference  to  what  he  considered 
the  most  memorable  day  of  his  life — it  became 
idealized  by  time,   and    dearer   to  him   than 
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many  of  the  faces  which  he  felt  himself  called 
upon,  by  nature,  to  love. 

Tony  was  afraid  of  Paul  ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  long  dark  eyes  that  repelled 
him ;  he  never  stayed  in  Paul's  presence 
longer  than  he  could  help.  And  Paul  gave 
the  boy  every  facility  for  avoiding  him  ; 
Tony's  likeness  to  Anthony  Dexter  was  a 
fault  he  could  not  forgive  ;  it  made  the  affec- 
tion between  the  mother  and  the  son  hateful  ; 
if  he  could  have  destroyed  it  at  a  blow,  he 
would  have  struck  the  blow  with  a  sense  of 
freeing  himself  from  a  constant  irritating 
pain.  But  he  knew  that  in  Rhoda's  com- 
pressed heart  the  one  love  that  was  left  to 
her  could  not  be  rooted  out,  and  his  nature 
was  not  small  enough  to  allow  him  to  wound 
her  in  petty  ways :  so  all  he  did  was  to  shut 
his  life  more  and  more  away  from  hers,  and 
watching  the  boy  as  he  grew  older,  to 
wonder,  with  a  wonder  half  of  dread,  half 
of  hope,  whether  his  curse  would  be  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Then  when  the  wind  begins  among  the  vine?, 
So  low,  so  low,  what  shall  it  say  but  this  ? 
'  Here  is  the  change  beginning,  here  the  lines 
*  Circumscribe  beauty,  set  to  bliss 
'  The  limit  time  assigns.' 

R.  Browning. 

It  was  a  dreary  autumn  day.  The  wind  was 
rough  rather  than  cold  ;  the  woods  spoke  of 
decay  rather  than  of  death  ;  the  clouds  were 
wild  rather  than  dense  :  the  day  was  a  day 
of  threatening-  rather  than  of  accomplished 
wrath. 

But  out  on  the  open  heath  that  lay  about 
Heather  Den,  the  threatening  seemed  to  have 
fulfilled  itself  in  a  completeness  of  desolation. 
It  lay,  all  bare  and  brown,  stretching  far 
away  in  unbroken  barrenness  ;  wind-swept, 
unsheltered,  covered  with  a  silence  that 
seemed  not  of  peace,  but  of  despair. 
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Old     Wichelow,    standing    by     the     room 
window,    gave    a    little    shrugging  shiver  as 
he    looked    forth  :     Rhoda    Garnet,    pausing 
before  the  door  of  Heather    Den,  after   she 
had    closed    it    behind    her,    drew    her  cloak 
round    her    with    an    impulsive    gesture,    as 
though    to    shield    herself    from    something 
more  than  the  cold.     There  was  a  terror  of 
loneliness    in    the    far-stretching    space  ;    the 
spirit   of  the   scene   touched    her    heart   and 
made   it   sink  ;  and  the  memory   rose  up  of 
that    autumn    evening,    long    ago,    when,    in 
such  a  wind  as  this,  she  and  Paul  had  crossed 
the  desolate  track,  and  he  had  bid  her  pause 
in  the  darkness  and  told  her  what  her  punish- 
ment   was    to   be.      She    sighed    heavily  ;    it 
had   been  a  hard  punishment.      She  let  her 
hands  fall  listlessly  as  she  thought  ;  the  wind 
raised  her  cloak  and  blew  it  above  her  head  ; 
she  pulled  It  down,  and  folding  It  about  her 
once   more,    walked  on.      The  dreary   heath 
almost   frightened   her  ;  she  would  not  cross 
it  ;    she    would    take    the    way    through    the 
woods.     The  wind  was  scattering  the  leaves 
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In  coloured  showers  ;  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  thick  carpet  from  the  stripped  branches, 
that  rustled  as  her  feet  pressed  it  ;  the  air 
was  heaving  with  a  sound  of  sighs.  It  seemed 
to  Rhoda  that  this  active,  moving  sadness 
was  more  melancholy  even  than  the  quieter 
desolation  of  the  heath  ;  she  began  to  wish 
she  had  taken  the  open  path.  But  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  turn  ;  and  the  way  was 
not  long  ;  she  would  soon  be  at  home. 

She  reached  the  point  where  the  ground 
broke  away  and  slanted  down  to  the  hollow  ; 
she  descended  the  hill  ;  she  was  in  the  woods 
near  Fanelands  ;  she  was  out  of  the  woods 
on  the  sad-coloured  autumn  grass  that  lay 
between  the  trees  and  the  house.  She 
stopped  and  looked  at  her  home  ;  the  old 
house,  with  its  weather-beaten  walls  and 
straggling  creepers,  was  so  familiar,  so  much 
a  part  of  her  life,  that  she  accepted  it  un- 
critically, as  one  accepts  the  face  of  a  friend  ; 
it  had  become  dear  to  her,  sanctified  with 
the  sanctification  of  suffering  ;  it  held  the 
greater  part  of  her  life.     The  wind  sweeping 
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around  it,  broke  off  now  and  again  in  sobs  ; 
all  about  the  tall,  half-bare  trees  in  the 
garden,  the  rooks  were  circling  with  hoarse, 
fateful  cries  ;  the  wild  sky  held  a  gleam  of 
red.  Rhoda's  face,  with  the  half-questioning 
look  that  it  had  come  to  wear  in  the  course 
of  waiting  years,  turned  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  viewing  all  the  scene  ;  then  it  smiled. 
It  might  be  dreary  out  here  in  the  dismal 
day ;  but  indoors,  within  these  old  stained 
walls,  was  a  love  that  kept  her  heart  alive 
and  did  not  change  with  the  change  of  the 
passing  year.  Paul  was  away  ;  he  was  often 
away  now ;  she  and  Tony  were  alone  at 
Fanelands.  '  All  the  evening,'  she  thought, 
'  he  will  play  ;  and  I  will  sit  by  and  listen. 
Though  the  wind  howls  we  shall  not  hear 
it  :  we  shall  be  very  happy  together.'  She 
opened  the  side  door  ;  and  the  organ's  voice 
came  out  to  her,  full  and  strong  ;  entering, 
she  shut  the  wind  out  and  listened.  It  was 
a  Mass  of  Pergolesi's  that  Tony  played  ;  the 
grand  simplicity,  the  sane,  sweet  pathos  of 
the  old  Italian  music  brought  the  tears  to  her 
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eyes  ;  she  waited  till  a  pause  came  in  the 
playing  ;  and  then,  without  speaking  to  Tony, 
she  passed  softly  through  the  hall  and  went 
upstairs  to  her  room. 

When  she  came  back,  Tony  was  still 
playing  ;  she  sat  down  on  the  seat  beneath 
the  stained  window,  and  listened  to  him.  It 
was  still  early  ;  he  played  on  and  on,  without 
pause,  joining  various  themes  together  by 
means  of  modulating  chords  ;  the  organ's 
voice  increased  in  volume  and  in  strength, 
the  power,  the  transporting  electric  quality  of 
it,  seemed  to  Rhoda  as  the  power  that 
Anthony  Dexter  had  evoked  many  years 
ago.  As  the  music  went  on,  some  of  the 
same  strange  feeling  that  had  swayed  her 
then,  stole  over  her  again  ;  her  heart  beat 
faster  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  some  curious 
thing  was  about  to  happen.  Almost  it  might 
be  that  the  years  that  separated  that  past 
evening  from  this  were  as  nothing,  or  as  the 
falling  of  a  curtain  between  the  acts  of  a 
play.  Had  that  twilight  scene  been  but  one 
act  in  a  drama  in  which  music  was  the  stage, 
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the  medium  of  expression,  the  voice  of  the 
actors  ?  Was  the  second  act  about  to  take 
place  now  ?  She  hardly  framed  the  ques- 
tion ;  she  did  not  attempt  to  answer  or 
consider  it  ;  she  sat  waiting,  she  knew  not 
for  what. 

After  a   time  she  rose  and  moved  across 
the  hall. 

'  Tony  !'  she  said. 

But  Tony  did  not  hear  her ;  he  played  on, 
absorbed  in  his  music  ;  he  paid  no  heed  to 
her  call.     She  came  nearer  and  touched  him. 
'  Tony !'  she  said  again. 
Then   he    started    and    for    a    minute    the 
harmonies    came    falteringly  ;    presently,    he 
half  turned  and  spoke  in  an  impatient  voice. 
'  What  is  it  ?     What  do  you  want  ?' 
'  You   should  stop,'   she   said  ;   '  you   must 
stop   playing  just   for  a  little  bit.      It  wears 
you   out  so,    when   you  play   too   long  ;  and 
besides '  —  the    thought    came   to    her    sud- 
denly— '  the  boy — Alan,  he  will  be  exhausted, 
you  must  let  him  rest.' 

Rufus    Stockbridge    had    developed    into 
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a  married  man  with  a  family  :  it  was  a  grand- 
son of  Micah  Yates',  Alan  Metcalfe,  who 
blew  the  organ  now.  Tony  played  on  for 
five  minutes  and  then  stopped. 

'Alan,'  he  called,  'go  and  sit  down  and 
rest.' 

The  boy  obeyed  gladly  :  his  arms,  though 
used  to  the  work  of  blowing  for  the  young 
master,  were  tired  and  aching ;  his  whole 
slim  body  was  weary  with  standing  so  long. 
Tony  did  not  move  ;  he  sat  on,  on  the  high 
stool,  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  his  eyes 
looking  straight  before  him. 

How  the  wind  howled  outside  !  Rhoda 
shuddered  at  the  sound  ;  she  heard  in  it  a 
terrible  note  of  warning  :  she  thought  of  the 
Irish  legend  of  the  Banshee's  cry  ;  and  she 
heard  and  felt  some  such  warning  presence 
in  the  striving  of  the  wind.  How  it 
clamoured  at  the  windows  and  beat  against 
the  door  !  How  it  cried  and  moaned !  It 
wanted  shelter,  protection  ;  or  else  to  speak 
the  message  that  it  bore.  Through  the  two 
high  windows  she  could  see  the  gray,  fleeting 
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sky,  with  the  torn  clouds  massed  together  in 
ereat  sullen  blocks  ;  and  it  too  was  dark 
with  fate  and  warning. 

*  Tony,'  she  said  at  last,  '  come  away,  come 
into  my  room  ;  you  have  played  enough  for 
to-day.' 

Before  she  came  in,  she  had  promised 
herself  an  evening  during  which  he  would 
play,  and  she  would  sit  by  and  listen,  as  on 
so  many  past  evenings  which  made  a  pleasant 
memory  in  her  thoughts  ;  but  now  a  dread 
was  upon  her,  lest  he  should  play  again  ;  all 
her  desire  w^as  to  entice  him  away  from  the 
music  that  he  loved,  all  her  hope  was  to 
keep  him  safe  in  the  dull  prosaic  world  that 
lay  outside  the  organ's  charm.  She  did  not 
know  from  what  she  wished  to  save  him  ; 
even  while  she  yielded  to  the  fear  that  beset 
her,  she  knew  it  was  an  unreasoning  fear ; 
but  it  was  strong,  and  she  could  not  fight 
against  the  instinct,  impulse,  presentiment, 
that  prompted  her. 

*  Tony,'  she  said  again,  *  do  come  !' 

Her  voice  was  broken.      He  turned  to  her. 
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'  Why  should  I  come  ?'  he  asked. 

*  I  don't  know — except  that  I  want  you  to 
come  ;  and  we  will  have  the  hre  lighted  In 
my  sitting-room,  and  sit  and  talk  together.' 

'  Not  to-night ;  not  to-night  of  all  nights.' 

'  Why  not  to-night  ?'  Rhoda  trembled  as 
she  spoke. 

'  Because  the  music  is  strong  in  me ; 
because  I  feel  it  greater,  finer,  grander,  than 
I  have  ever  felt  it  yet.  Mother  ' — he  leaned 
forward,  so  that  his  face  was  closer  to  hers — 
*  I  could  be  a  great  musician.  If — If ' 

'  If  what  ?      If  what,  dear  Tony  ?' 

She  took  his  face  between  her  hands  and 
kissed  it  :  she  waited  for  his  answer,  her 
eyes  looking  into  those  eyes  wherein  she 
had  found  her  happiness  ever  since  his 
birth. 

'  Ah  !'  he  said  at  last,  '  I  cannot  tell  you. 
I  don't  know  ;  it — goes  from  me.' 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  space  ;  then  she 
spoke  very  softly  and  gently. 

'  Alan's  too  tired  to  blow  any  more  for 
you   to-night,'  she   said,  '  emd   It  is  so  rough. 
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Won't  you  let  him  go  home  before  it  gets 
dark  ?' 

*  Alan  !'  Tony  got  down  off  the  stool  and 
went  round  to  the  side  of  the  organ,  where 
the  boy  sat  on  a  little  bench.  *  Are  you 
very  tired  ?'  he  asked. 

'  I  be  it,  master,'  the  boy  answered,  '  sort 
of  aching  tired  ;  it's  in  the  arms  and  back 
you  feel  it.' 

'  Do  you  want  to  go  home  ?' 

'  I'd  like  to,'  Alan  said  eagerly,  grasping  at 
a  chance  of  release.  '  I'd  like  to,  sure 
enough.' 

'Go  then.' 

Tony  spoke  abruptly,  and  turned  on  his 
heel.  The  boy  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
bidding.  When  he  had  gone,  Tony  went 
and  sat  down  by  the  wide  hearth,  and  sank 
his  chin  on  his  hands.  Rhoda  went  softly 
into  her  sitting-room  and  lighted  the  fire. 
When  the  crackling  wood  and  sputtering 
flames  had  combined  in  a  steady  glow,  she 
came  back  to  the  hall  :  Tony  was  still  sitting 
in   the   same   position  :    he  did   not   look    up 
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at  her  approach.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

*  Will  you  come  into  my  room  ?'  she  said. 
'  The  fire  is  bright,  and  it  is  more  cheerful 
there.' 

He  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

'No.' 

She  waited  a  moment. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Tony  ?' 

Tony  let  his  hands  fall  and  raised  his 
head. 

'  You  always  seem  to  stand  in  my  w^ay,'  he 
said  with  a  peevish  bitterness,  '  you  always 
have  tried  to  hold  me  back.' 

'  From  what  ?'  Rhoda  whispered. 

'  From  my  life — from  the  only  thing  I  care 
about — from  music' 

Rhoda  did  not  answer  :  she  turned  away 
and  leaned  her  forehead  against  the  carved 
woodwork  that  supported  the  mantelpiece  : 
her  heart  was  very  sore.  After  a  time  she 
came  back  to  Tony's  side. 

'  Did  you  want  to  go  on  playing  so  much  ?' 
she  said. 
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'  Of  course.' 

'  But  it  wears  you  so — I  thought  you 
would  be  tired.  You  never  stopped  once 
this  afternoon,  from  the  time  I  came  in.' 

'You  don't  understand,'  was  all  that  Tony 
answered.  He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and 
began  to  walk  about  the  hall. 

Presently  Rhoda  went  and  stood  before 
him,  barring  his  progress. 

*  I  will  blow  for  you,'  she  said. 

'  You  ?     You  are  not  strong  enough.' 
'  Yes  ;  you  know  I  have  often  done  it.' 

*  It  would  tire  you  too  much  ;  you  could 
not  go  on  long.' 

'  I  could — I  can.  Come  ' — she  took  him 
by  the  hand — '  come  back  to  the  organ  ;  I 
will  blow.' 

Tony  did  not  move. 

'No,'  he  said;  but  in  his  eyes  she  saw 
that  he  had  already  yielded. 

Suddenly  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  ;  and 
then,  hand  in  hand,  they  crossed  the  hall. 

The  wind  was  beating  at  the  big  outer 
door  ;  it  rose  in  a  long  moan  that  shuddered 
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through  the  trees  ;  the  clamorous  cry  of  the 
rooks  pierced  through  it,  harsh  and  dismal. 

'  How  the  wind  howls  to-night!'  Rhoda  said. 

'  It  brings  strange  sounds,'  Tony  answered. 

An  hour  passed  away  ;  the  angry  day  was 
fading  ;  the  mystery  that  belongs  to  twilight 
was  creeping  through  the  hall.  Rhoda 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  organ,  working  the 
blower  :  Tony  played  on,  heedless  of  all  but 
his  music.  Rhoda  was  tired,  but  yet  uncon- 
scious of  fatigue  ;  the  feeling  of  uneasy 
excitement  was  upon  her  still.  It  had  sub- 
sided when  the  music  ceased  ;  it  arose  again, 
when  Tony  played  once  more  ;  it  strength- 
ened as  the  playing  went  on.  There  was 
surely  some  strange  quality  in  the  boy's 
playing  to-night,  some  more  eager  striving, 
some  curious  strain  of  sound  in  the  harmonies. 
Rhoda  thouorht  of  his   words  :    '  I   could   be 

a  great  musician  if,  if '     What  was  it  he 

sought  after?  Something  he  could  not 
reach  ;  something,  she  seemed  to  know,  that 
he  had  never  even  dimly  apprehended  till 
this  wild  evening. 
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Her  excitement  grew  as  the  music  went 
on,  now  sinking  low,  so  that  the  wind's  voice 
triumphed  over  the  notes,  now  rising  in  a 
force  that  defeated  all  sounds  but  Its  own. 
When  would  it  stop?  It  went  on  and  on, 
stranger,  more  passionate  ;  it  went  on  and 
on,  till  she  began  to  feel  as  though  she  were 
in  a  dream  ;  it  went  on  and  on  till  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  would  never  stop,  as  though  it 
would  sweep  through  all  eternity,  sweeping 
with  it  herself  and  Tony,  her  love  and  dread, 
her  consciousness  of  separation  from  Paul. 

How  it  strained  and  tore  at  some  answer- 
ing element  within  her,  this  unceasing  music  ! 
how  it  swelled  with  a  more  and  more  highly- 
wrought  emotion  !  how  it  cried  and  struggled 
after  something — some  keenest,  highest  pitch 
it  strove  to  reach !  It  pealed  forth  till  she 
felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  it,  till 
she  could  hardly  compel  herself  to  go  on 
sending  the  air  through  the  wailing  pipes,  till 
she  felt  as  If  she  must  cry  aloud.  And  then, 
all  at  once,  without  warning,  without  end, 
quite  suddenly  the  music  stopped,  broke  :  the 
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chords  shuddered  into  silence  :  the  wild  wind 
crying  round  the  house  made  its  voice  heard 
once  more  and  echoed  through  the  hall. 

Rhoda  waited  ;  she  was  stricken  with  a 
quick  strong  sense  of  the  fear  that  had 
haunted  her  all  the  afternoon,  and  for  a  while 
it  would  not  let  her  move. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  a  long  time  passed 
in  the  wind-filled  silence  :  in  reality  it  was 
only  a  minute  before  she  left  her  place  and 
walked  round  to  the  front  of  the  organ. 

Tony's  face  was  turned  towards  her  ;  his 
eyes  looked  out  through  one  of  the  tall, 
straight  windows  at  the  broken  sky  beyond  ; 
the  light  fell  upon  his  face  and  showed  it  to 
her  plainly.  There  was  a  strange  look  in  it, 
a  look  of  seeing  further  than  his  physical 
sight  could  reach  ;  she  recalled  involuntarily 
the  picture,  clear  in  her  memory,  of  the  little 
child  walking  in  his  sleep  ;  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  strangeness  that  had 
marked  that  face,  on  the  face  before  her  now. 
But  then  the  eyes  had  been  vacant ;  now  they 
saw  ;  then  the  face  had  been  blank  ;  now  it 
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was  brilliant  with  a  sort  of  shrinking  ecstasy. 
It  frightened  her  ;  she  felt  that  the  thing  she 
feared  had  come  upon  her ;  yet  knew  not 
what  it  was. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  seconds  that  she  saw 
the  transfigured  face  ;  almost  as  she  looked 
at  it,  it  changed  ;  and  Tony,  dropping  his 
head,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  Then 
she  went  forward  and  spoke  to  him  :  he  was 
trembling  ;  his  hands,  as  she  touched  them 
with  her  own,  were  very  cold. 

'  What  have  you  seen  ?'  she  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

He  let  his  hands  drop  from  his  face  and 
answered  : 

'  I  have  seen  an  open  door !' 

'  I  do  not  understand.'  Rhoda  took  the 
cold  hands  between  her  own  and  rubbed 
them  gently,  only  half  knowing  what  she 
did.  '  Tell  me.  I  do  not  understand,  dear 
Tony.' 

*  I  have  seen,'  he  repeated,  'an  open  door. 
It  leads  into — worlds  and  worlds ;  it  lies 
in  ' — he  spoke  falteringly,  as  though  striving 
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to  put  into  words  something  that  by  words 
could  not  be  expressed — '  in  music,  in  chords, 
kinds  of  chords,  sounds — Beyond ' 

'  Beyond  ?'   Rhoda  questioned. 

She  was  kneeling  beside  him  now  ;  she 
still  held  his  hands,  but  she  had  ceased  to 
chafe  them. 

'  Beyond  is — everything  ;  or  nothing  ;  I — 
hardly  know.' 

She  repeated,  half  mechanically,  her  first 
words  : 

'  I  do  not  understand.' 

Presently,  as  he  did  not  speak,  she  said  : 

'  Is  to-day — have  you  never  seen  it  till 
to-day  ?' 

'  Only  to-day.  Before,  I  have  felt,  have 
been  conscious  of — of  the  immensity;  it  is 
only  to-day  that  I  have  known,  seen.  If  I 
dared ' 

'  Dared  what  ?' 

As  Rhoda  spoke,  there  was  an  under- 
current of  consciousness  in  her  mind  that 
wondered  why  her  breath  should  come  in 
halting  gasps. 
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Tony  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

'  Mother,'  he  said,  '  I  dare  not  go  through.' 

Then  she  threw  her  arms  about  him  and 
clasped  him  to  her  as  if  he  were  the  little 
child  he  once  had  been. 

'  No,'  she  cried,  'no,  Tony,  no.  Stay  with 
me  !     Do  not  go  !' 

'  If  I  went,  if  I  dared  to  go,'  he  said  slowly, 
'it — I  seem  to  know,  to  feel— that  I  could 
not  come  back.' 

'  No,'  Rhoda  said.  '  I  know.'  She  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  stood  with  her  hands  hang- 
ing straight  beside  her.  '  I  have  always 
known,'  she  said. 

In  that  instant  time  was  annihilated  ;  all 
the  past  years  were  present  to  her  as  fully  as 
the  actual  moment ;  she  lived  in  them  and  in 
the  dread  that  had  haunted  them  ;  and  she 
saw  the  dread  now,  not  vague  and  undefined, 
but  clear  and  sure. 

*  I  have  always  known  it !'  she  said. 

*  Known  what  ?' 

She  did  not  answer  the  question  Tony 
asked  :  she  went  to  him,   and  took  his  face 
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between  her  hands  and  covered  it  with 
kisses. 

'Stay  w^ith  me,'  she  said,  'stay  with  me! 
Do  not  let  the  music  take  you  away  !' 

The  wind  outside  answered  with  a  moan  ; 
its  voice  still  held  the  warning,  Banshee  note. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

We  make  our  Destiny  ; 
And  when  full  grown  it  meets  us  face  to  face, 
We  fain  would  hide  us  from  our  handiwork. 

TiiK  next  day  Rhoda,  walking  on  the  heath, 
did  not  see  Paul  coming  till  he  was  close 
upon  her.  With  head  bent  down  against  the 
wind  which  still  blew  strongly,  though  with- 
out the  fierce  wildness  of  yesterday,  her  eyes 
looked  on  the  ground  instead  of  ahead,  and 
she  heard  Paul's  voice,  before  she  knew  that 
he  was  near. 

'  The  unexpected  always  happens,'  he  said. 

She  started  and  looked  up. 

'  You  don't  understand  ?'  he  asked. 

'No.' 

'  Years  ago  I  came  over  the  heath,  expect- 
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Ing  to  meet  you  on  this  very  spot.  Do  you 
remember  ?  the  occasion  I  mean — not  the 
spot,  for  you  were  not  thjere  to  see.' 

'  I  remember,'  Rhoda  answered. 

'And  you  did  not  come,'  Paul  went  on. 
'  To-day  I  expect  nothing  ;  and  I  find  you 
there.' 

*  Not  the  same  me,'  she  said  quickly. 

*  No,'  he  agreed,  '  not  the  same  you.  Not 
even ' — he  looked  at  her  with  closely  scruti- 
nizing eyes — '  not  the  same  you  I  left  a  few 
days  ago.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?'  she  asked. 
'  By  your  face.' 

'I   wonder,'  she  murmured,  'that  you  can 
read  it  still.' 
'Why?' 

*  You  see  it  so  seldom  ;  you  look  at  it  so 
rarely.' 

'  Do   I  ?     Well,   be  that  as  it  may,    I   can 
read  it  easily.     What  has  happened  ?' 
'  Nothing— that  I  can  tell  you.' 
'  Why  not  ?' 

'  It  concerns  only  me — I  mean,  not  you.' 
VOL.  III.  38 
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*  Are  you  sure  ?' 

*No,'  she  said  suddenly,  with  a  quick 
change  of  tone,  '  I  am  not  sure ;  I  was 
wrong  ;  it  does  concern  you.' 

'How?' 

*  I  will  partly  tell  you.  You  have  the  right 
to  triumph  over  me  ;  I  gave  it  to  you  long 
ago  ;  I  will  not  balk  you  of  your  triumph, 
nor  save  myself  from  any  portion  of  my 
punishment.' 

'  Are  you  so  conscientious  ?'   Paul  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  with  piteous  eyes. 

'Do  you  know,'  she  said,  'your  sneers 
hardly  hurt  me  now  ?  I  almost  think  my 
spirit  must  be  broken.' 

'  No,  no,'  he  cried  quickly,  '  it  is  not 
broken.' 

'The  wind  is  cold,'  Rhoda  said. 

She  shivered  as  she  spoke. 

'  Let  us  walk  on  then.' 

They  walked  on,  husband  and  wife  together, 
across  the  heath. 

'  What  has  happened  ?'  Paul  repeated 
presently. 
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'  I  know  now,  what  the  curse  Is,  that  you 
prayed  for,'  Rhoda  answered. 
'How  do  you  know  ?' 

*  God  is  just :  He  has  answered  your 
prayer/ 

Paul  stopped  short,  but  after  a  momentary 
pause  walked  on  again,  more  quickly  than 
before. 

'  How  ?'  he  asked. 

*  By  opening  my  eyes,  and  showing  me  a 
possibility  that  hangs  like  a  sword  above  my 
head.' 

'  I  do  not  understand.' 

*  And  I  cannot  explain  more  fully.' 

*  You  must,'  Paul  said. 

'  Must  ?'  Rhoda  waited  a  minute.  '  There 
is  hidden  in  my  child,'  she  said  in  a  hurried 
voice,  '  something — a  tendency — a  possibility; 
it  may  never  develop,  or — it  may  ;  in  any 
case  it  will  haunt  me,  as  long  as  both  he  and 
I  are  alive.  It  and  the  music  are  bound  to- 
gether ;  if  It  develops,  it  will  be  through  that.' 
'  What  is  it  ?'  asked  Paul. 
'  I  cannot  tell  you.' 
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'  You  must.' 

'  I  cannot.' 

'  And  why  ?' 

She  stopped  and  was  silent. 

'  How  can  I  tell  you  ?'  she  burst  out  at 
last.  '  I  have  not  said  it  to  myself.  How 
can  I  tell  you  ?' 

The  suffering  that  quivered  in  her  face 
and  voice  silenced  him  for  a  time.  Presently 
he  said  : 

'  Then  you  refuse  to  tell  me  ?' 

'Yes.' 

*  And  you,'  he  said,  *  are  the  woman  whose 
spirit  is  broken  !' 

'  I   suppose,'   Rhoda  said,    '  that    it   is   not 
broken  ;   I  almost  wish  it  were.' 
'  What  would  be  the  advantage  ?' 
'  One  would  cease  to  feel,  perhaps.' 
'  Is  that  your  idea  of  happiness  ?' 
'No.' 

*  What  then  ?' 
'  Of  rest' 

*  Are  you  so  tired  ?'  Paul  asked.  His  voice 
was  very  low. 
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She  hesitated.  '  I  think,'  she  said,  '  I  shall 
not  know  how  tired  I  am  till  I  stop,  till  it  is 
over.' 

Paul  did  not  speak  again,  and  they  w^alked 
in  silence  to  the  borders  of  the  wood.  Then 
he  stopped  and  said  abruptly  : 

'  I  have  something  to  see  to.  Go  on  :  I 
branch  off  here.' 

Rhoda  wxnt  on,  and  Paul  followed  her 
with  his  eyes  till  she  was  lost  amongst  the 
trees  ;  then,  instead  of  moving  away,  he  sat 
down  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

He  had  got  what  he  wanted  :  his  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  God  had  not  passed  un- 
heeded :  the  curse  he  had  called  down  showed 
promise  of  fulfilment,  was  indeed  already 
fulfilled  in  this,  that  the  dread  of  it,  the 
watching  for  it,  had  added  a  gloom  of  con- 
scious terror  to  Rhoda's  lonely  life.  He 
triumphed,  and  justly  ;  yet  the  triumph  had 
lost  the  keenness  it  had  seemed  to  possess 
when  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  many  years 
ago  ;  the  devil  he  had  called  to  rejoice  with 
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him  in  his  success  was  a  poor  companion  at 
times. 

Paul  Garnet,  sitting  in  the  autumn  woods, 
recalling  his  wife  s  words  and  face,  told  him- 
self that  she  suffered  as  he  had  longed  for 
her  to  suffer,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not 
feel  more  glad  :  he  did  not  know  that  the 
perfection  even  of  imperfection  is  impossible 
on  the  earth  ;  that  as  heaven  cannot  be 
reached,  neither  can  hell  be  fathomed  ;  some- 
thing there  must  always  be  to  mar  the  com- 
pleteness either  of  love  or  hate  ;  and  that 
something,  inevitable,  being  inherent  in  the 
spirit  of  man. 

Rhoda  went  on  alone.  As  she  went,  she 
met  some  of  the  people  who  worked  at 
Heather  Den,  going  back  to  the  farm  after 
dinner  ;  the  siorht  of  them  made  her  remember 
that  to-night  was  the  night  for  the  singing. 
She  still  sang  with  the  people  ;  not  every 
night,  or  even  every  week  now,  but  once 
a  month  ;  in  the  old  meeting-place  in  the 
wood  in  summer,  in  the  school-house  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.     She  had   tried  to  per- 
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suade  Tony  to  come  with  her  to  the  singing, 
but  Tony  had  not  patience  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  singers,  and  since  his  child- 
hood, she  had  always  gone  alone.  The 
people  said  the  young  master  was  too  clever 
for  the  likes  of  them  ;  and  though  they  re- 
garded his  musical  talent  with  awed  respect, 
their  warmest  admiration,  as  also  their  un- 
doubting  love  and  unfaltering  allegiance  were 
still  given  to  the  woman  who  had  taught 
them  first  in  the  strong  enthusiasm  of  her 
girlhood. 

Rhoda's  first  feeling,  as  the  simple  faces 
smiled  at  her,  was  that  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  go  through  with  the  singing 
to-night,  and  she  stopped,  with  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  come 
to  the  school-house  ;  but  as  she  stopped,  her 
thought  changed.  Why  should  she  visit  her 
wretchedness  upon  these  poor  people  who 
thought  her  so  much  happier  than  themselves? 
and  why  should  she  try  and  avoid  any  of  the 
rough  places  that  lay  in  her  way  ?  She  must 
go   on  ;  she  could  not  stop  till  the  end  was 
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come :  she  must  endure  the  hardest ;  it 
would  avail  her  nothing  to  refuse  the  less 
hard.  When  she  spoke,  she  said  to  the 
little  group : 

'  You  will  all  be  there  to-night  ?' 
They  answered  her  with  bobs  and  smiles  ; 
and    she    walked    on,    telling    herself    that 
nothing  mattered  very  much. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

And  your  sentence  is  written  all  the  same. 
And  I  can  do  nothing — pray,  perhaps. 

R.  Browning. 

The  school-house  was  badly  lighted,  with 
tallow  candles  that  flickered  In  the  many 
draughts  from  door  and  windows ;  the 
weather-beaten  faces  of  the  labourers,  the 
white  face  of  Rhoda,  as  she  led  the  singing, 
were  dim.  The  voices  did  not  sound  so  well 
indoors  as  out  in  the  open  space  in  the  woods; 
the  walls  and  roof  sent  back  the  rough,  dis- 
cordant notes  Instead  of  wafting  them  away 
as  did  the  gentle  air  outside  ;  and  Rhoda's 
throat  grew  tired  with  the  close  atmosphere 
as  the  time  went  on,  and  her  ear  became 
weary  of  the  false  intonation. 
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The  hour  was  nearly  over  now  ;  the  people 
sang  heartily  ;  it  was  a  favourite  hymn  and 
one   they  knew   well.      Rhoda  let  her  tired 
voice  cease,  and  listened,  looking  round  upon 
the    homely    faces    intent    on    their    singing. 
There  were  many  she  had  known  young  and 
fresh,    that    were    aged  and    careworn    now; 
there    were    many    that    hardly   seemed    to 
change   from   year  to  year,   so   that  looking 
back,  she  seemed  to  have  seen  them  always 
as  she  saw  them  this  evening,  patient,  stolid, 
with    the  coarsened  lips    and  wrinkled    skin 
that  tell   of  a  life   of  toil  ;  there  were  many 
she  saw  only  with  her  mind's  eye,  faces  she 
knew  so  well  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  must 
form  part  of  the  group  before  her,  but  which 
would  never  show  themselves  at  the  singing 
again.      She  wondered,  as  she  stood,  if  they 
had  reached  that  '  rest  beyond,'  about  which 
she  had  taught  them  to  sing,  and  which  the 
souls,  looking  dimly  through   dull  eyes,  had 
seemed,  half  consciously,  to  long  for. 


The  river,  the  beautiful  river, 
That  flows  by  the  throne  of  God. 
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The  voices  rose  triumphant,  confident  in 
their  knowledge  both  of  words  and  tune  ; 
the  singers  sang  out  of  the  fulness  of  their 
hearts,  and  with  the  full  force  of  their  lungs, 
enjoying  the  sound  of  their  own  singing. 

During  the  last  chorus  the  door  of  the 
room  opened,  and  Tony  looked  in.  The 
singers  did  not  see  him  ;  they  stood  with 
their  backs  towards  the  door ;  but  Rhoda 
faced  it,  and  she  saw  him  at  once.  His  thin 
face  was  flushed  ;  his  eyes  shone  ;  his  whole 
bearing  showed  excitement  and  impatience. 
Rhoda  made  a  sign  to  him.  '  In  a  minute,' 
she  said  with  her  lips  ;  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  singing  ceased,  and  the  voices 
died  away  in  a  faint  '  Amen  !' 

The  people  stamped  out  into  the  night, 
repeating  the  bows  and  curtsies  with  which 
they  took  leave  of  Rhoda,  as  they  passed 
Tony  in  the  doorway. 

'He's  a  queer- looking  boy,  the  young 
master,'  said  one  to  another  when  they  had 
travelled  a  bit  along  the  road. 

'  Yes,    and   queer  in    his  ways,  from  what 
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I  hear.  They  say  he'll  play  on  at  the  organ 
hour  after  hour,  and  never  a  rest  between. 
Young  Alan,  he  do  find  the  place  of  organ- 
blower  a  bit  hard.' 

'  He's  not  like  she,'  the  first  speaker  said. 

There  was  a  chorus  of,  'No,  no  ;'  and  then 
a  woman  added  : 

'  Nor  like  his  father  ;  he  don't  follow  neither 
of  them.' 

'  He's  got  a  bit  of  a  look  of  Jem  Lay  cock,' 
said  one  of  the  younger  men.  *  I  don't  see 
him  like  nobody  else.' 

'  Him  that  went  silly,  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Yes,  sort  of  moonin'  look  he  used  to 
have  ;  the  young  master's  got  it  too,  some- 
times.' 

'  Lor'  I  never  noticed  it.  But  you  was 
always  one  to  take  up  with  likenesses,  Sam.' 

'  I  like  looking  at  folk,'  said  Sam. 

'  Well,  he  ain't  nowise  related  to  Jem 
Lay  cock,'  said  the  woman  who  had  spoken 
before  ;  'so  I  don't  see  as  how  you  can  be 
right.' 

'  'Taint   always    in    blood    that    likenesses 
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comes,'  muttered  Sam,  while  the  woman  went 
on  speaking. 

'  He's  got  her  eyes,  too,'  she  said 

'  Yes,  but  not  the  same  look  in  them — not 
now  leastways  ;  as  a  little  chap  they  was  as 
like  as  two  peas,'  said  another  woman. 

'Well,  like  or  not,'  the  talk  went  on,  '  shes 
mighty  fond  of  him.' 

'  Fond  ?  she's  wropped  up  in  him,  that's 
what  she  is.' 

'  Let's  hope  the  Almighty  '11  lead  him  to  be 
a  blessing  to  her,'  said  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken. 

There  was  a  universal  assent  ;  and  then 
came  a  parting  of  the  ways,  and  the  singers 
drifted  off  in  different  directions  in  ones  and 
twos  and  threes. 

Tony,  meanwhile,  had  gone  into  the  stuffy 
schoolroom. 

'  Yes  ?'  Rhoda  said  inquiringly,  as  he  came 
towards  her.  Her  face  was  pale  with  fatigue; 
it  grew  paler  yet  when  he  answered  her. 

'Anthony  Dexter  is  coming,'  he  said,  'to 
Weyminster.' 
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Rhoda  said  nothing  ;  she  moved  away  a 
litde,  and  making  the  round  of  the  tallow 
candles,  began  to  blow  them  out,  one  by  one. 

*  Why  don't  you  speak  ?'  cried  Tony  im- 
patiently. 

'Wait  a  minute,'  she  said.  '  I  will  speak 
on  the  way  home.'  She  put  on  her  cloak 
and  drew  the  hood  over  her  head.  '  Now,' 
she  said,  '  I  am  ready." 

She  blew  out  the  last  candle  and  followed 
Tony  to  the  door. 

Outside  it  was  very  dark  ;  but  the  wind 
had  sunk,  and  the  sky  was  clear.  Rhoda 
was  thankful  for  the  darkness. 

'  Now,'  she  said,  '  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

'  I  have  told  you,'  Tony  answered.  '  He 
is  coming  to  Weyminster,  only  twenty  miles 
away.' 

'  Twenty  miles  is  a  long  distance.  How 
did  you  hear  ?' 

'  It's  in  the  paper,  the  Breritshire  Gazette: 
Mr.  Gatton  came  up  from  the  parsonage  to 
show  it  to  me.' 

*  Why  is  he  coming  T  Rhoda  said. 
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'  Why  ?  For  a  concert,  of  course  ;  he  Is 
bringing  his  orchestra ;  he  Is  going  to  con- 
duct. Oh,  It  Is  more  than  I  dared  to  hope 
for!' 

Rhoda  walked  on  a  few  paces. 

'  Did  you — did  you  want  to  go  ?'  she  said. 

'  Want  to  go  ?  Of  course  I  shall  go — If  I 
walk  every  Inch  of  the  ground/ 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  grasped  his 
arm  with  both  her  hands. 

'  Don't  go,  Tony  !'  she  said,  '  don't  go  !' 

'  Why  not  ?' 

*  It's  not  wise — right ;   I — don't  go,  Tony  !' 

He  shook  himself  free  of  her  grasp. 

'  I  can't  understand  It,'  he  said,  '  I  can't 
understand  why  you  should  want  to  balk  me 
of  the  thing,  the  one  thing  above  all  other 
things,  that  I  have  always  wanted.' 

'  Ah  !  1  love  you  so,'  Rhoda  said.  '  You 
are  all  I  have,  Tony.' 

'You  have  strange  ways,'  Tony  said,  'of 
showing  your  love.' 

Rhoda  walked  on  a  little  way  without 
speaking. 
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'  You  ought  to  know,'  she  said  presently  ; 
'  you  ought  to  understand  that  I  love  you 
truly  ;  you  are  not  a  child  now  ;  you  ought 
to  trust  me.  This  music — it  excites  you  so, 
even  when  you  play  to  yourself  at  home. 
If  you  should  go  and  hear  this  man  play — 
and  his  playing  is — is  terrible ' 

'How  do  you  know  ?  You  have  never 
heard  him.' 

'  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  heard 
him,'  Rhoda  said  ;   '  before  he  was  famous.' 

*  You  have  heard  him  play  ?  you  have 
heard  Anthony  Dexter  play  ?' 

'  Before  he  was  famous,'  Rhoda  repeated 
faintly. 

'  And  you  have  heard  me  talk  of  him  so 
often,  and  wish  and  wish  that  I  could  see, 
even  somebody  who  had  listened  to  him  ; 
and  yet  you  never  said  that  you  yourself ' 

'  You  must  believe,'  said  Rhoda  firmly, 
'  that  I  had  good  reasons  for  not  saying  it. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  they  are.' 

The  mother  and  son  walked  on  in  silence. 
By-and-bye  Tony  burst  out  : 
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'  They  are  going  to  play  the  symphony  in 
C  minor.' 

Rhoda's  thoughts  were  busy. 

'  Which  one  is  that  ?'  she  said  absently. 
*  Who  is  it  by  ?' 

*  Beethoven,  of  course.'  Presently  he 
added  :   '  Mr.  Gatton  is  going.' 

'  To  the  concert,  do  you  mean  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  you  are  sure  to  go.' 

'  I  should  go  whether  he  went  or  not.' 
Tony  hesitated.  '  Mother,'  he  said,  '  I  wish 
you  would  come  too.' 

'  I  cannot,'  she  said,  'any  more  than  you 
can  stay  aw^ay.' 

They  had  reached  Fanelands  now,  and 
they  entered  the  house  without  further 
speech.  Alan  Metcalfe  was  waiting  in  the 
hall ;  Tony  went  to  the  organ  and  began  to 
play. 


VOL.    III.  39 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  cannot  of  that  music  rightly  say 

Whether  I  hear  or  touch  or  taste  the  sounds. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  concert  at  Wey- 
mlnster. 

The  rough-paved  High  Street  of  the 
country  town  was  Hned  with  carriages : 
people  had  come  from  far  and  near,  not  to 
hear  the  music,  but  to  see  the  great  musician, 
whose  fame  had  spread  in  an  ever-widening 
circle,  till  even  Weyminster  was  aware  of  it. 
At  the  inns  all  was  bustle  and  flurry :  so 
much  putting  up  of  horses,  so  much  refresh- 
ment for  coachmen,  grooms,  and  drivers  of 
flys,  had  never  been  known  before,  except  on 
the  occasion  of  the  County  Ball  held  at  Wey- 
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minster  every  third  year.  The  innkeepers 
rubbed  their  hands  and  smiled  benevolently, 
and  said  to  themselves  that  there  was  as 
much  money  in  music  as  in  dancing,  and  pro- 
claimed out  loud  that  concerts  ought  to  be 
encouraged. 

In  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  White 
Hart  Hotel  Anthony  Dexter  was  walking 
up  and  down  alone.  He  was  excited,  as  he 
always  was  before  a  concert ;  and  nervous  : 
the  artist  in  him  never  gained  confidence 
from  success  ;  and  no  matter  who  composed 
his  audience,  before  he  played  or  conducted 
the  orchestra  which  he  had  created  and  made 
famous,  he  was  nervous  with  that  fine 
nervousness,  which  fears  not  so  much  failure 
before  men  as  inadequate  expression  of  the 
gift  within. 

He  had  changed  much  in  the  twenty  years 
that  had  passed  since  his  first  coming  to 
Heather  Den  ;  his  hair  that  had  been  brown 
then  was  almost  gray  now,  and  sparse  ;  his 
face  was  fuller,  but  scarred  with  many  lines  ; 
his     eyes,      always     eager,      were     restless. 
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Success  had  brought  him  only  Itself ;  fame 
and  money  yielded  him  no  real  satisfaction  ; 
in  one  thing  he  was  the  same  now,  in  his 
greatness,  as  he  had  been  in  his  struggling 
poverty,  that  he  found  his  only  true  happi- 
ness in  his  art  alone.  The  man  In  him  was 
sdll  unsatisfied ;  only  the  artist  had  ever 
pierced  through  the  outward  show  of  things, 
discerned  reality,  touched  truth. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
waiter  entered,  according  to  previously-given 
orders,  to  tell  him  that  it  was  time  to  start 
for  the  Town  Hall.  Anthony  Dexter  put  on 
his  overcoat  ;  his  strong  hands  almost 
trembled  as  he  buttoned  it  about  him  ;  he 
was  more  than  usually  nervous  to-night. 
Then  he  set  out  to  walk  through  the  few 
yards  of  ill-lighted  street  that  lay  between 
the  inn  and  the  Hall  :  a  little  group  of 
curious  watchers  was  gathered  about  the  Inn- 
door  to  see  him  start. 

Meanwhile  the  audience,  fully  assembled 
now,  waited  in  eager  expectation.  The 
Town    Hall  was   full.      It  was    old,    with    a 
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vaulted  roof  and  wide  lattice  windows  high 
up  in  the  oak  walls  :  the  bright  cloaks  and 
delicate  evening  dresses  of  the  ladies  looked 
well  against  the  deep  brown  of  the  panelling  : 
and  the  flowers  that  bordered  the  platform, 
the  lights  that  glowed  and  shone,  seemed  all 
the  gayer  and  more  beautiful  for  the  dark 
background. 

In  the  last  row  of  the  reserved  seats  sat  a 
clergyman  and  a  tall,  gaunt  youth  with  an 
odd  face,  thin  and  long,  and  a  mass  of 
brown  hair.  Tony  had  never  been  away 
from  Fanelands  before,  had  never  seen  a 
large  number  of  people  assembled  together, 
had  never  even  imagined  a  scene  like  the 
present.  At  first  he  had  been  almost  awed 
by  the  splendour  about  him  :  the  gaily 
dressed  ladles,  the  flowers,  the  lights,  the 
bustle,  had  impressed  him  with  a  sense  of 
beauty  that  was  fairylike  in  its  novelty  :  but 
as  he  sat  motionless  in  his  seat,  glancing 
about  him  with  timid,  wondering  eyes,  the 
thought  of  the  great  musician  that  had  been 
his   one    absorbing    thought   for    very    many 
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days,  grew  strong  again  and  overpowered 
his  surprise  and  wonder  ;  and  he  sat,  leaning 
a  Httle  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  plat- 
form, his  heart  beating  In  great  thumps  as 
the  longed-for  time  drew  on.  Many  people 
turned  and  looked  at  him  ;  for  his  was  a 
strange  face  ;  but  Tony  was  unconscious, 
alike  of  glances  and  of  whispers.  If  the  time 
were  only  come,  was  all  his  thought ;  yet  he 
almost  shrank  from  the  realization  of  his 
desire. 

At  last :  there  was  movement  and  bustle 
in  the  room  opening  from  the  platform  ;  and 
through  the  open  door  came  the  sound  of 
the  tuning  of  stringed  instruments.  Tony 
had  never  heard  strings.  Presently  the 
performers,  some  forty  in  number,  came  in 
and  took  their  places  ;  there  was  a  minute's 
pause  while  they  seated  themselves ;  and 
then  the  conductor,  the  famous  musician, 
followed  them.  All  the  people  rose  to  their 
feet  as  he  entered,  clapping  a  welcome  :  he 
turned  his  face  towards  the  room  and  bowed. 

Tony  had  risen  with  the  rest ;  he  did  not 
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attempt  to  clap  ;  all  his  strength  and  soul 
and  mind  were  in  his  eyes  ;  but  when  the 
musician  showed  his  face  plainly,  he  clasped 
his  hands  and  cried  aloud. 

*  It's  my  musician,'  he  cried,  '  my  wander- 
ing musician  ! 

'  Tony,  Tony  !'  Mr.  Gatton's  hand  was  on 
his  arm  ;  the  clergyman's  mild  face  was  full 
of  injured  propriety.  '  Sit  down,'  he  said. 
*  Remember  this  is  a  public  place.' 

'  But  it's  my  musician,'  Tony  repeated.  He 
sat  down,  but  still  spoke  in  an  audible  voice  : 
*my  musici;ui  that  came  long  ago.  He 
played  '—the  boy's  voice  was  choked  and 
broken — '  on  that  old  piano  at  the  farm.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  ;  you  told  me,'  said 
Mr.  Gatton  nervously.  '  But  you  must  not 
— it  is  not  customary  to  speak  so  loud — 
above  a  whisper,  at  a  concert.  And  see — 
they  are  going  to  begin.' 

The  instruments  were  tuned  ;  the  orchestra 
sat  quiet  and  waited  ;  the  conductor  glanced 
round  at  his  players,  raised  his  arm,  and  the 
music  began.     Tony  did  not  speak  again. 
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It  was  the  overture  to  *  Der  Freischiitz* 
that  came  first  upon  the  programme.  The 
orchestra  had  not  been  over-praised  ;  the 
rendering  was  faultless  :  nor  the  conductor  ; 
he  swayed  and  guided  his  players,  as  though 
together  they  formed  a  complex  instrument, 
over  which  he  had  complete  mastery.  At 
the  end  of  the  overture  came  a  storm  of 
applause,  clapping,  and  cries  of  '  bravo  ':  Mr. 
Gatton  applauded  with  the  rest  and  said : 
'  Very  good,  very  well  played.'  He  was 
fond  of  music.  Tony  sat  still  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  He  had  not  known 
before  what  was  meant  by  orchestral  playing  ; 
he  had  imagined  what  it  might  be  like  ;  now 
that  he  heard  it  with  his  bodily  ears,  it  over- 
powered him. 

'Very  good,'  said  Mr.  Gatton  again,  'very 
good,  isn't  it,  Tony  ?' 

Tony  uncovered  his  face. 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  very  good  ?'  he 
asked  :  his  mouth  was  trembling.  *  It's— it's 
music' 

'  Oh,  of  course !'  said   Mr.  Gatton  ;  but  he 
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looked  perplexed.  He  had  always  said  that 
Tony  Garnet  was  a  strange  boy  :  to-night  he 
changed  the  epithet  and  said  to  himself  that 
he  was  queer. 

Then  a  soprano  came  forward  and  sang  : 
she  was  well,  and  deservedly  well,  known  ; 
at  any  other  time  Tony  would  have  listened 
to  her  singing  eagerly  :  just  now  his  one 
desire  was  for  the  song  to  be  over  ;  he  waited 
with  a  keen  impatience  to  hear  those  strings 
again.  He  hardly  noticed  when  the  singing 
ceased  :  he  hardly  heard  the  clapping  that 
followed  it  :  he  was  conscious  of  only  one 
thing — that  it  was  coming  now,  the  symphony 
in  C  minor. 

It  began  ;  and  Tony  listened  as  in  a  dream. 
He  knew  the  symphony  only  as  he  had  been 
able  to  interpret  it  to  himself  on  the  organ  at 
Fanelands  ;  he  had  tried  to  conceive  what  it 
might  be  like  on  strings  ;  now  he  knew. 

Anthony  Dexter  had  been  nervous  to- 
night ;  his  nervousness  resolved  itself,  as  was 
always  the  case  with  him,  into  additional 
power,  a  something  that  made  the  sympathy 
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between  him  and  his  orchestra  more  subtilely 
delicate,  that  diffused  Itself  through  his  audi- 
ence, that  made  the  spirit  of  music  within 
him  come  forth  and  dominate  the  atmosphere. 
There  were  many  In  the  audience  that  night 
to  whose  ears  music  was  only  sound  ;  there 
were  many  who,  taking  pleasure  In  music, 
had  never  been  stirred  by  It  to  strength  of 
emotion  ;  there  were  many  on  whom,  singly, 
the  music  of  Beethoven,  even  given  as  given 
by  Anthony  Dexter  and  his  orchestra,  would 
have  had  no  effect :  but  in  the  hall  that  night, 
the  power  of  the  music  and  the  musician 
joined  in  one,  created  a  moving  influence 
that  penetrated  through  the  whole  assembly  ; 
as  the  symphony  went  on,  an  electric  current 
of  feeling  stirred  all  who  listened  ;  and  an 
emotion,  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
audience,  individually,  would  have  been  in- 
capable of,  thrilled  through  it  as  a  whole  with 
a  force  and  a  throb  that  rose  to  intensity. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  movement  it  was  as 
though  a  sigh  went  through  the  hall  ;  the 
hush    that    had    waited    on    the    music    was 
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broken  ;  people  moved  In  their  seats,  breathed 
freely,  whispered  to  one  another,  as  they 
broke  into  applause,  and  In  clapping  found 
themselves  again.  Far  back  a  tall  youth, 
with  clasped  hands  and  a  thick  crop  of  hair 
that  fell  about  his  face,  sat  silent  without 
moving,  and  looked  and  looked  at  the 
musician  with  the  conductor's  wand  :  to  him 
it  was  a  wand. 

And  all  through  the  andante  he  still  sat 
quiet,  with  his  eyes  looking  towards  the  plat- 
form ;  the  sad  beauty  of  the  movement 
touched  him  gendy  ;  when  It  ended  he  drew 
a  deep  breath,  half  in  sadness,  half  in  con- 
tent. 

Then  the  allegro  began.  As  it  proceeded, 
that  strange  hush  of  concentrated  emotion 
spread  again  through  the  hall  ;  the  audience 
sat  mute  and  still,  while  the  wonderful  music 
poured  itself  out  from  the  band  of  players  on 
the  platform  ;  the  conductor,  master  of  him- 
self, yet  possessed  and  inspired  by  the  sounds 
he  guided,  seemed  to  be  one  with  the  music, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  mind  that  conceived  it, 
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with  the  genius  that  inspired  it.  Higher  and 
higher  the  passion  of  it  rose  ;  there  was  a 
feeling  in  Tony  that  he  must  bend  and  bend 
lower  as  he  listened,  or  the  power  of  it  would 
break  something  in  him  that  thrilled  and 
strained  as  the  stream  of  harmonies  rushed 
on  ;  he  forgot  where  he  was,  he  forgot  every- 
thing but  a  sense  of  pain  that  was  almost 
physical,  mixed  with  a  rapturous  excitement, 
too  wild  for  joy,  too  intense  for  endurance. 
Me  could  not  bear  it,  he  thought;  yet,  as  it 
went  on  and  on,  he  longed,  while  he  dreaded, 
that  the  thrill  and  the  wonder  of  it  should  go 
on  rising  and  rising  till  it  reached — he  knew 
not  what,  but  only  that  it  was  beyond  the 
limits  and  the  ken  of  the  world  he  lived  in. 

Anthony  Dexter  stood  facing  the  orchestra 
with  white,  strained  face  and  eyes  that  shone  ; 
and  he  raised  the  players  to  heights  they 
could  never  have  reached  alone  ;  and  he 
swayed  them  and  inspired  them,  as  though 
he  were  the  spirit  and  they  the  body  of  the 
harmonies  that  Beethoven  had  heard  and 
caught  more  than  a  century  ago. 
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The  allegro  ended.  There  was  a  moment's 
pause  of  silence,  and  then  the  applause  broke 
forth,  tumultuous,  sustained  :  in  the  front  of 
the  hall  the  people  clapped  with  vigorous  en- 
thusiasm :  at  the  back,  the  boy  with  the  thick 
crop  of  hair  stood  up  and  shouted.  The  con- 
ductor with  his  pale  face  and  shining  eyes 
turned  to  the  audience  and  bowed  ;  the  boy, 
still  standing,  waved  his  arms  and  shouted 
again  ;  and  went  on  shouting  till  the  people 
turned  and  looked  at  him. 

Mr.  Gatton,  with  a  face  that  was  pale  with 
annoyance  and  disquietude,  spoke  to  him 
again  and  again. 

*  Tony,'  he  said,  '  Tony  !  Remember  where 
you  are.     Sit  down,  for  heaven's  sake  !' 

And  at  last  Tony  heard  him  and  sat 
down  :  the  excitement  died  out  of  his  face 
and  left  him  deathly  pale  :  he  was  trembling. 
Through  the  song  that  followed,  he  sat  white 
and  quiet  and  still,  and  when  it  was  over,  he 
said  in  a  low  voice  : 

*  I  am  going  away.' 

Mr.  Gatton  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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'  Would  you  like  me  to  go  with  you  ?'  he 

asked. 

'  No,  I  will  meet  you  at  the  station.' 

The   boy  rose    and  walked  down    to    the 

door   between    the    rows   of    seats.     As    he 

passed,  people  said    to  one  another  :   '  Who 

is  he  ?' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

And  the  stars  called  silently, 
And  the  great  deeps  of  the  sky 
Cried  with  a  voiceless  cry.  .  . . 

Over  the  heath  the  stars  were  shining  ;  it 
was  a  still,  clear  ni^ht ;  the  darkness  was  like 
a  veil  of  peace  spread  over  the  quiet  earth. 
Tony  walked  across  the  soundless  stretch  ; 
Mr.  Gatton's  pony  trap  had  been  waiting  at 
the  station  to  meet  the  special  train  from 
Weyminster,  but  Tony  had  said  he  w^ould 
rather  walk  home.  So  he  went  on  alone, 
rejoicing  in  his  loneliness,  rejoicing  in  the 
quiet  and  the  darkness,  his  nerves  still 
throbbing,  his  brain  awhirl,  all  his  mind  and 
heart  in  the  music  that  had  laid  hold  on  him 
that  evening  and  borne  him  away  from  the 
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life  around  him  and  shown  him  things  un- 
speakable. For  a  time — and  the  time  was 
not  over  yet — the  thought  of  the  great 
musician  was  lost  in  the  music,  that  music  of 
strings  ;  Tony  seemed  to  feel  the  vibration  of 
them  yet.  He  said  to  himself  that  his  life 
was  changed  ;  he  could  no  longer  be  content 
to  live  on  at  Fanelands,  with  only  himself 
and  the  organ  to  search  out  the  mysteries  of 
sound  ;  the  world  held  harmonies,  melodies, 
w^onders  of  music,  such  as  he  had  barely 
dared  to  dream  of ;  he  must  hear  and  know 
them,  or  he  could  not  live. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  saw^  the  stars, 
and  wondered  w^hether  they  knew  what  he 
longed  to  know.  '  They  look  both  ways,'  he 
said  to  himself;   '  they  have  one  side  turned 

ta^  that   far-off  immensity '     Could    they 

hear,  he  thought,  the  sounds  he  hardly  dared 
to  listen  to  ?  were  they  conscious  of  that  vast, 
awful  space  that  beckoned  to  and  terrified 
him?  His  very  blood  seemed  to  sing  as  it 
rushed  through  his  veins  ;  snatches  of  Beet- 
hoven ;  and  of  other  music  that  the  world  had 
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never  heard.  Some  of  it  was  hidden,  Tony 
thought,  in  those  strings  he  had  heard  to-night ; 
but  it  would  never  be  revealed  by  them  ;  they 
might  quiver  and  vibrate  and  complain,  but 
they  would  not  yield  their  secret.  He  laughed 
aloud  ;  he  knew  the  secret,  or  partly  knew  it ; 
he  could  grasp  it,  make  it  his  own,  if — if  he 
dared.  He  grew  suddenly  still  and  cold  at 
the  thought  of  leaving  the  world  he  knew  for 
that  other  world — world  was  it  ?  or  heaven  ? 
or  chaos  ? — of  which  he  had  caught  glimpses 
now  and  again,  to  the  verge  of  which  he  had 
been  led  by  the  wildness  or  the  sweetness  of 
some  strain  or  harmony. 

It  was  peaceful  and  quiet  and  beautiful  out 
on  the  heath  ;  yet  he  was  afraid  ;  of  himself, 
or  of  something — he  hardly  knew  whether  it 
was  within  or  without  him,  but  its  whisper- 
ings made  him  fear  ;  he  was  afraid,  and  yet 
there  was  a  certain  exquisite  pleasure  in  his 
fear  ;  for  through  it  all  ran  the  opening  bars 
of  the  scherzo  in  the  symphony  he  had  heard 
that  night. 

It  was  late  ;    the  night  lay   about    him    in 
VOL.  III.  40 
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fullest  Strength,  for  it  was  past  midnight,  and 
daylight  was  still  far  away.  Those  stars, 
whether  they  heard  or  not,  whether,  and 
whatever  they  saw,  were  in  no  wise  changed  ; 
they  shone  as  brightly  as  when  Tony  had 
first  set  foot  upon  the  heath  ;  they  hung,  as 
patient  and  as  calm  as  when,  many  years  ago, 
he  had  looked  out  at  them  on  winter  evenings 
from  his  nursery  window.  He  threw  up  his 
arms  towards  them  :  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Then,  after  a  minute,  he  walked  on 
with  quickened  steps  towards  Fanelands. 

Rhoda  was  sitting  up  for  him.  Her  quick 
ear  caught  his  tread  upon  the  path  and  she 
went  to  the  side  door  and  opened  it. 

'  Is  that  you,  Tony  ?' 

'  It's  I,  mother.' 

Rhoda  held  the  candle  so  that  Its  light 
showed  her  his  face. 

*  And  the  concert  ?'  she  said. 

'  Is  over,'  was  all  he  answered. 

'  Was  it ' — she  put  her  arm  through  his, 
and  walked  beside  him  along  the  passage — 
'  was  it  what  you  expected  ?' 
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'  I  don't  know — either  what  I  expected, 
nor — hardly — what  it  was  like.' 

They  had  reached  the  hall  :  Rhoda  put  the 
candle  on  the  table  and  stood  with  her  back 
to  it. 

'  Did  you  see  the  famous  musician  ?'  she 
asked. 

'  Anthony  Dexter  ?'  Tony  spoke  dreamily^ 
as  though  his  mind  were  preoccupied.  '  Of 
course.  I  had  seen  him  before  ;  he  is  the 
wandering  musician  that  came  to  Heather 
Den  when  I  was  a  child.' 

'  I  thought  so,'  Rhoda  whispered,  but  Tony 
did  not  hear  her. 

Presently  he  said  abruptly  : 

'  Is  my  father  in  bed  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

He  moved  towards  the  door  of  her  sitting- 
room. 

'  Where  are  you  going  to  ?'  she  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  entered  the 
room  :  Rhoda  took  the  candle  and  followed 
him. 

Near   the  wall,  under  the   Leonardo   head, 
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was  the  old  piano  from  Heather  Den  :  Tony 
had  had  it  brought  to  Fanelands  lately  to 
play  on  when  he  could  not  use  the  organ  : 
he  opened  it  now,  and  sitting  down,  played 
the  scherzo  in  C  minor. 

*  You  will  wake  Paul,'  said  Rhoda. 

But  Tony  did  not  heed  her.  He  played 
from  memory  ;  he  played  inadequate  chords 
on  the  feeble,  worn-out  instrument ;  but  he 
heard  an  orchestra. 

Rhoda  stood  by  and  listened  :  she  spoke  to 
him  once  and  again,  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
her  words  :  at  last,  taking  her  eyes  from  his 
face,  she  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  in  the 
darkness  found  her  way  upstairs.  She  moved 
along  the  corridor  till  she  reached  her 
husband's  room :  she  stood  still  and  knocked 
upon  the  door.      Presently  Paul  answered  : 

'  Who  is  it  ?' 

'  It  is  I— Rhoda.' 

After  a  minute  he  opened  the  door. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?' 

'  Tony  has  come  back,'  she  said. 

'  Did  you  not  expect  him  ?' 
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It  was  quite  dark  :  she  could  not  see  his 
face  :  in  his  voice  was  a  faint  sarcasm. 

'  Yes.'     She  hesitated.      '  He  is  playing/ 

'  Well  ?' 

*  I  want  you  to  stop  him.' 

There  was  a  blank  silence. 

'  Paul,  help  me  !'  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer  :  but  in  a  minute  she 
felt  him  pass  by  her  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way, and  she  followed  him  along  the  corridor. 
As  they  went,  she  heard  faint  sounds  come 
up  from  below  :  Tony  was  still  playing.  The 
sounds  increased  in  strength  as  they  descended 
the  staircase  ;  they  were  loud  when  they 
reached  its  base  ;  they  ceased  suddenly  as 
Rhoda  followed  her  husband  across  the  hall. 
Then  Paul  stopped. 

'  I  need  go  no  further,'  he  said. 

But  Rhoda  had  reached  the  doorway  ot 
the  sitting  -  room,  and  she  turned  and 
said  : 

'  Look !' 

The  light  of  the  candle  was  faint,  but  it 
was  strong  enough  to  let    Paul  see  the  face 
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of  his  wife's  son.      She  clutched  his  arm  and 
clung  to  it. 

'  Do  you  understand/  she  whispered,  '  what 
the  curse  may  mean  ?' 
Paul  answered  : 
'  I  understand.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  on  his  revenges. — 
Shakespeare. 

Anthony  Dexter  sat  In  his  room  In  London. 
The  whole  house  belonged  to  him  now,  but 
his  old  room  was  his  working  room  still.  It 
was  springtime  ;  the  bushes  behind  the  Park 
railings  were  sprinkled  with  a  tender,  vivid 
green  ;  the  trees  were  hardly  budding  yet. 
It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon,  late, 
that  is  to  say,  for  March,  towards  six  o'clock  : 
westward  the  broad  road  that  led  past  the 
house  In  front  was  roofed  with  a  sky  of 
flaming  red  :  at  the  back  the  strong  north 
light  made  splendid  the  colours  in  the  stained 
window. 
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Anthony  Dexter  sat  before  the  organ,  but 
he  was  not  playing  ;  he  sat  Idle,  looking  from 
the  window  to  the  Leonardo  print  on  the 
wall.  Rhoda  Garnet  had  passed  out  of  his 
life  many  years  ago  ;  he  had  almost  forgotten 
her,  in  the  sense  that  she  very  rarely  entered 
his  thoughts  ;  but  the  pictured  face  that  was 
so  like  what  her  face  had  once  been,  interested 
him  still.  As  he  sat,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  a  servant  entered  the  room. 

'  A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.' 

'  Say  I  am  engaged.  Stay  ;  do  you  know 
who  it  is  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  him,  sir,  and  he  would  give 
no  name.' 

'  I  cannot  be  bothered  with  strangers  just 
now.  Tell  him  I  am  always  engaged  at  this 
hour,  and  ask  him  what  he  wants.' 

Presently  the  servant  returned. 

'  He  won't  name  his  business,  sir.' 

*  I  don't  care  about  his  business.  Did  you 
tell  him  I  was  engaged  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  but  he  says  he'll  wait  till  you're 
free,' 
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'  Damn  him,'  said  Anthony  Dexter.  '  Show 
him  up  then,  and  Til  get  it  over.  One  of 
those  American  fools,  I  suppose,'  he  muttered, 
*  wanting  an  autograph  ;  or  a  scouted  genius.' 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  across  to 
the  window  :  it  was  a  beautiful  evening. 
The  door  opened,  and  he  turned  to  see  a 
man  enter. 

'  May  I  ask '  he  began,  and  stopped. 

'  Do  you  know  me  ?'  said  Paul  Garnet. 

Anthony  Dexter  paused. 

'Yes,'  he  answered  slowly,  '  I  know  you.' 

He  drew  back  the  step  he  had  advanced. 
Paul  laughed  harshly. 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,'  he  said.  *  I  have  not 
come  to  kill  you.' 

'  No  ;  if  you  had  intended  anything  of  the 
kind — '  Anthony  still  spoke  slowly  —  '  I 
suppose ' 

'  You  suppose  I  would  have  seen  about  it 
some  years  ago.  You  suppose  rightly.  I 
shall  not  kill  you — so  long  as  you  keep  out 
of  my  way.  But  of  that  no  more  just  now. 
I   have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  the  boy.' 
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'  Will  you  sit  down  ?' 

'No.' 

'  What  boy  ?' 

'  You  saw  him  eight  years  ago  at  Heather 
Den.' 

'  Your  son  ?' 

Paul  gave  a  curious  look  at  his  questioner. 

'Yes,'  he  said. 

There  was  a  little  space  of  silence  :  the 
two  men,  the  famous  musician,  and  the  un- 
known country  squire,  stood  and  looked  into 
each  other's  time-marked  faces. 

*  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
musician,'  Paul  said.  '  He  has  inherited 
great  talent.' 

'  His  moth '  began   Anthony   Dexter, 

and  stopped  short. 

'  From  his  mother,  of  course,'  said  Paul. 
'  He  is  not  at  all  like  me.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  musician.  Opposition  made 
him  ill ;  the  doctor  says  he  must  have  his  way.' 

'  You  do  not  approve,  then  ?' 

'  I  do  not  care.  It  is  nothinor  to  me.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  study  under  you.' 
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'  I  do  not  take  pupils.' 
'  You  will  take  this  one.' 

*  Pardon  me  ;  what  you  ask  is  impossible.' 

'  I  do  not  ask/  said  Paul  Garnet  ;  '  I  com- 
mand.' 

In  his  voice  and  eyes  was  something  of  the 
covert  insolence  and  mockery  that  had  stung 
Anthony  long  ago,  when  he  had  seen  Paul 
for  the  first  time  on  the  heath  :  they  stung 
him  now. 

*  You  give  yourself  unnecessary  trouble,'  he 
said. 

'You  mean  that  my  commands  are  idle.' 
'  Precisely.' 
'  You  are  mistaken.' 

Anthony  Dexter  bowed  without  speaking. 
'  Do  you  remember  the  boy's  face  ?'  Paul 
asked. 
'  Yes.' 
'  Did  you  think  him  like  me  ?' 

'  No,  he  was  rather  like ' 

'  Whom  ?' 

'  His  mother.' 

'  He  is  no  longer  like  his  mother.     L enfant 
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de  ramoitr  ressemble  ait  pere.      He  is   very 
like  you.' 

Anthony  Dexter  s  face  changed  suddenly. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  faltered. 

*  Ah,  you  don't  understand  French  ?' 
'I ' 

'  I  will  explain,'  said  Paul,  *  in  English.  I 
have  reared  your  bastard,  the  child  of  your 
mistress ' 

'  And  your  wife,'  broke  in  the  other  with  a 
quick  sneer. 

Paul  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  sneer. 

'Not  my  wife,'  he  said  calmly,  'my 
prisoner.' 

As  Anthony  Dexter  looked  into  the  dark 
face,  his  own  face  grew  paler. 

'  Has  she  been  working  out  her  sentence 
all  these  years  ?'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

'  All  these  years.' 

A  slow  horror  dawned  In  Anthony's  eyes. 

*  You  have  taken  vengeance  for  my  sin,' 
he  said,  '  on  her  ?' 

'  It  is  difficult,'  Paul  answered,  'to  reach  a 
famous  musician.' 
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'  Oh,  you  are  cruel  !'  Anthony  cried. 

'  And  you  are  kind.  Ah,  how  kind  you 
were  to  her !'  Paul  smiled  bitterly ;  then 
his  tone  changed.  '  Look  here,  Anthony 
Dexter,' he  said,  'when  the  Almighty  pitch- 
forks you  and  me  into  hell,  I  don't  know 
that  the  devil  will  take  more  pride  in  one 
of  us  than  the  other.  And  in  any  case  I 
have  not  come  here  to  argue  the  point  ;  I 
have  come  to  make  a  certain  statement  and 
to  give  certain  directions.  The  statement  I 
have  made  :  the  directions  are  in  regard  to 
your  pupil.  He  will  board  not  far  from  here 
with  some  people  I  know  ;  he  will  be  trained 
by  his  father ' 

'  Does  he  know  I  am  his  father  T  Anthony 
broke  in. 

'No.' 

'  Why  did  you  acknowledge  him  as  your 
son  ?'  Anthony  asked  bluntly. 

'  I  had  my  reasons  ;  they  exist  still  ;  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  explain  them.' 

'  And  if  I  refuse  to  take  him  as  my 
pupil  T 
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*  I  will  Still  bring  the  boy  up  to  London, 
and  I  shall  tell  the  truth.' 

'  It  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  believed.' 
'  A  scandal  is  always  believed  ;  and  he  is 
remarkably  like  you.  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
will  come  back  this  evening  with  a  couple  of 
pistols,  and  we  will  take  shots  at  one  another 
across  the  table  till  one  of  us  aims  straight.' 

*  Pooh  !  the  days  of  duelling  are  over.' 
Paul  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  You  prefer  the  other  alternative  ?  But 
I  presume  you  will  accept  your  pupil.' 

Anthony  Dexter  walked  to  the  stained 
window  and  back  again. 

'  Why  should  you  want  me  to  accept  him  ?' 
he  said. 

'  Again,'  said  Paul,  '  I  have  a  reason,  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  state  it.  I  confess,  though, 
that  when  I  made  the  plan,  I  did  not  suppose 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  you.'  He  waited  a 
minute.      '  Your  answer  ?'  he  said. 

Anthony  Dexter  had  moved  away,  and 
stood  looking  out  of  the  window  :  the  sweet 
spring   evening  light  lay  over  the  park  and 
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touched  the  young  green  of  the  bushes.  He 
thought  of  his  fame  ;  and  his  position  ;  and 
of  the  child  face  that  had  puzzled  him  years 
aofo  at  Heather  Den. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said  slowly,  '  that  I  agree.' 

'  To  take  the  boy  as  pupil.' 

*  As  pupil.' 

'  He  will  be  here  to-morrow  week.  There 
is  one  other  thing.  I  said  just  now  that  I 
had  no  intention  of  wiping  out  the  injury  you 
did  me,  in  the  only  way  in  which  such  an 
injury  can  be  wiped  out.  It  is  not  worth 
while  —  now;  except  in  one  case.  Eight 
years  ago  you  came  to  Heather  Den  :  you 
must  never  come  again.  If  you  ever  run  the 
risk  of  seeing  or  being  seen  by  the  woman 
you  ruined,  you  run  the  risk,  not  of  a  duel, 
but  of  an  encounter  in  which  only  one  of  us 
would  be  armed.' 

Paul  Garnet  left  the  room,  and  Anthony 
Dexter  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  into 
the  Park. 

Paul  reached   Fanelands  on  the  afternoon 
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of  the  next  day.  Tony  and  .Rhoda  were  In 
the  hall. 

'  The  great  musician  will  take  you  as  his 
pupil,'  Paul  said. 

Tony  was  sitting  listlessly  In  the  window 
seat  ;  his  face  was  thinner  than  ever,  hollow-- 
eyed and  pale.  When  Paul  spoke.  It  grew 
suddenly  crimson  :  he  sprang  across  the  hall. 

'  Did  you  go  to  London  for  that  ?'  he 
asked. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Oh  father  !'  Tony's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
his  voice  faltered.      *  I  —  cannot  thank  you.' 

Paul  eyed  him  coldly. 

'  I  do  not  want  thanks.' 

The  boy  stood  for  a  minute,  the  colour 
coming  and  going  In  his  face,  then  he  turned 
and  went  away  out  of  the  hall. 

Paul  looked  at  his  wife. 

*  Are  you  satisfied  ?' 

She  could  not  answer  him.  Looking  into 
her  eyes,  his  own  eyes  found  in  them  what 
they  had  always  found  for  the  last  nineteen 
years,  the  confession  of  her  love  for  Anthony 
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Dexter.  He  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
went  out  of  the  house,  through  the  woods,  up 
on  to  the  heath. 

The  sun  was  sinking-  and  the  Ho-ht  was 
growing  cold  ;  the  heath  looked  bare  and 
lonely.  Paul  Garnet  drank  In  its  loneliness  ; 
the  desolate  quiet  of  It  had  grown  Into  his 
heart  In  the  course  of  many  years  ;  It  was  In- 
expressibly grateful  to  him  after  the  bustle  of 
the  London  streets.  He  walked  across  It 
with  a  sore  and  angry  heart,  almost  regretting 
that  he  had  done  what  he  had  done.  He 
had  gained  for  Tony  the  desire  of  his  heart  ; 
he  had  acted  according  to  the  doctor's  advice  ; 
the  boy  would  live  now.  In  any  case,  what- 
ever life  might  bring  him.  That  he  would 
be  successful  in  gaining  his  point  with 
Anthony  Dexter,  he  had  never  doubted  ;  he 
knew  that  his  own  was  the  stronger  will  ; 
and  the  threat  to  malce  public  the  secret  of 
Tony's  birth  was  merely  an  Idle  one  ;  he  had 
had  no  intention  of  holding  up  to  scorn  the 
reputation  he  had  guarded  so  long.  But 
Anthony  had  yielded  almost  too  easily  ;  there 
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was  but  little  triumph  in  overcoming  so  weak 
a  foe  ;  the  task  he  had  set  himself  had  been 
accomplished  almost  without  difficulty.  And 
now  he  was  sorry  that  he  had  undertaken  it ; 
he  called  himself  a  fool  for  his  pains.  He 
had  done  it  all  because  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  misery  in  the  face  of  the  woman  who 
had  deceived  him  ;  and  the  woman  was  false 
to  him  still ;  under  all  her  outward  sub- 
mission she  still  clung  with  her  heart,  he 
told  himself,  to  the  man  who  was  the  father 
of  her  child.  He  had  cursed  the  child,  and 
the  curse  was  returning  upon  himself  as 
Rhoda  had  foretold  ;  for  in  her  suffering  he 
suffered  ;  he  could  not  cast  her  out  of  his 
heart ;  his  greatest  bitterness  had  its  root  in 
this,  that  try  as  he  might  to  despise  her,  he 
could  not  kill  his  love. 

It  was  dark  when  he  went  back  to  Fane- 
lands  :  Rhoda  was  waiting  for  him   outside 
the  house.     She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
*  Paul,'  she  said,  '  why  did  you  do  it  ?' 
Her   touch,    the   low   tone   of  her   voice, 
smote  him   with   a  stab  of  pain  ;  but  as  he 
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paused,  hesitating,  there  rose  in  his  mind  the 
recollection  of  a  picture  on  which  his  eyes 
had  rested  in  Anthony  Dexter's  room.  He 
had  not  noticed  it  at  the  time  ;  he  saw  it 
distinctly  now,  the  subtile  charm  of  the  face, 
the  inscrutable  mockery  of  the  eyes.  It  had 
deceived  him,  that  face  ;  he  was  only  the 
husband,  not  the  lover. 

'  It  is  fitting  the  boy  should  know  both  his 
parents,'  he  said  ;  and  he  shook  off  the  plead- 
ing hand  and  went  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

What  need  to  strive  with  a  Hfe  awry  ? 

R.  Browning. 

Tony  studied  for  two  years  under  Anthony 
Dexter,  going  back  to  Fanelands  from  time 
to  time  when  the  great  musician  went  away 
from  London.  Rhoda's  life  was  blank  with- 
out him,  yet  she  said  to  herself  that  she  could 
spare  him  well.  She  felt  that  the  dreamy, 
solitary  life  he  had  lived  hitherto  was  bad  for 
him,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  worse  than  use- 
less to  try  and  oppose  the  force  of  his  musical 
instinct  ;  It  was  too  strong  to  be  checked,  too 
great  a  part  of  him  to  be  battled  with  ;  It 
must  have  Its  way  ;  It  was  wiser  to  give  It 
outlet  than  to  let  It  work  within  him  and  use 
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its  power  in  creating  strange  fancies  to  fill 
and  dominate  his  thoughts. 

So  she  told  herself,  and  tried  to  think 
when  he  was  away  from  her,  that  the  London 
life  was  making  him  into  an  ordinary, 
healthy-minded  man,  to  whom  music  would 
gradually  resolve  itself  into  a  profession  to  be 
followed  steadily,  and  not  a  wild  passion  that 
altered  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts  of 
life  ;  and  when  he  was  with  her  she  watched 
with  furtive,  eager  anxiety  for  signs  of  the 
thing  she  dreaded  ;  and  found  too  many. 

The  idea  that  Tony  should  become  the 
pupil  of  Anthony  Dexter  had  at  first  been 
horrible  to  her  :  it  was  horrible  still,  but  she 
had  reconciled  herself  to  it  through  the  two 
strong  forces  of  love  and  necessity.  It  had 
been  necessary  that  Tony  should  go  to 
London,  or  at  any  rate  to  her  perplexed  and 
anxious  mind  it  had  seemed  to  be  necessary  ; 
and  she  knew  that  if  he  went,  he  would  not 
rest  till  he  had  sought  out  the  man  who  was 
his  hero,  and  that  he  would  not  be  content 
till  he  had  found  the  means  of   being   con- 
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stantly  with  him.  At  this  time,  too,  her 
spirit  was  worn  with  dread  and  with  suffer- 
ing ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  borne 
along:  on  some  strona  stream  of  fate,  ao^ainst 
which  she  was  powerless  to  struggle ;  she 
was  prepared  to  accept  whatever  might  come 
to  her  ;  her  part  was  only  to  wait  and  to 
bear,  and  not  at  all  to  will.  Paul  had  decided 
that  Tony  should  be  with  his  father  ;  she 
could  only  submit ;  and  believing,  as  she  did, 
that  it  was  to  pain,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
help  her  that  Paul  had  come  to  his  decision, 
resistance  appeared  to  her  the  more  hopeless. 

So  Tony  went  to  London,  and  Rhoda 
lived  on  at  Fanelands  :  white  streaks  began 
to  show  themselves  in  her  hair  during  these 
lonely,  anxious  years,  and  sorrow  made  its 
mark  upon  her  face. 

Anthony  Dexter,  meanwhile,  had  ceased 
to  resent  the  position  into  which  Paul  had 
thrust  him.  Tony,  with  his  homage  of 
admiration,  his  enthusiasm,  his  likeness  to 
himself,  had  won  his  way  into  the  musician's 
heart  ;  and  Anthony  soon  grew  to  love  the 
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boy  with  a  surer,  more  unselfish  love  than  he 
had  ever  given  to  any  human  being.  He 
took  an  absorbing  interest  in  his  pupil  ;  he 
watched  his  progress,  first  with  pride,  then 
with  a  mingling  of  anxiety  ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  Tony  that  he  did  not,  or  would  not, 
allow  himself  to  understand.  He  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  been  as  unbalanced  in 
his  enthusiasm  as  Tony,  when  he  was  Tony's 
age,  and  that  music  held  him  now  with  as 
sure  a  spell  as  it  threw  upon  Tony :  yet 
sometimes,  when  he  played  and  Tony  stood 
by  and  listened,  or  the  boy  himself  sat  before 
the  organ  and  forgot  all  around  him  in  the 
making  of  music,  there  was  something  in  the 
sensitive,  delicate  face  that  gripped  at 
Anthony's  heart  and  made  him  think  of  his 
half-forgotten  sin,  dimly  discerning  the  possi- 
bility of  a  punishment  that  w^ould  strike  down 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  evening  ;  the  grass 
in  the  Park  was  brown  ;  the  dust- covered 
trees  longed  for  a  shower  of  rain.  Anthony 
Dexter    and    Tony    stood   together    by    the 
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organ  in  Anthony's  room.  Anthony  had 
just  stopped  playing,  and  he  stood  now  with 
his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder.     ' 

*  So  we  part,' he  said,  'for  the  next  two 
months.' 

Tony  sighed. 

*  Yes.     You  will  be  happy  ;   I ' 

*  You  will  be  hard  at  work.  You  must 
promise  me  to  work  hard — at  the  dry  parts, 
the  theory.  Do  not  play  much,  Tony,  or 
improvise ;  and  if  you  play,  let  it  be  the  old, 
sane  masters,  whose  music  came  to  them 
from  heaven.  Leave  the  moderns,  leave 
Beethoven  and  all  who  came  after  him ; 
forget  Wagner,  have  noth ' 

'  *  But  I  can't  forget,'  Tony  broke  in  ;  'and  I 
can't — I  must  play  the  things  that  take  me 
away  out  of  the  humdrum ' 

'  No,  keep  to  the  humdrum,  keep  to  the 
humdrum,  Tony.  It  is  wiser,  better  :  believe 
me,  for  I  know.' 

'Yes,  you  must  know,'  Tony  said;  'it 
must  be  to  you  as  it  is  to  me,  it  must  take 
you ' 
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'Yes/  said  Anthony  quickly,  'but  I  can 
always  come  back.' 

*  Have  you  always,'  said  Tony  slowly, 
*  have  you  always  wanted  to  come  back  ?' 

'  I  should  never  have  gained  name  or 
fame,'  answered  Anthony,  'if  I  had  given 
myself  up  to  dreaming.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  Tony  said,  '  whether  I 
care  for  name  or  fame  so  much  as ' 

'  As  what  ?  But  they  are  the  best  goal  for 
you,  Tony.' 

'  As What  a  stranofe  look  those  faces 

take  in  the  stained  window  when  the  liLfht 
grows  faint !     They  are  like  sounds  that ' 

'  Come,  Tony,'  said  /\nthony  brusquely, 
'  I  must  be  off  to  my  party  ;  and  you  had 
better  go  home.' 

'Yes,  I'll  go.'  Tony  moved  on  a  step  or 
two  and  stopped  again,  beneath  the  Leonardo 
print.  '  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  '  that  picture 
always  reminds  me  of  my  mother.' 

*  And  me,'  said  Anthony. 

'  You  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  always  forget  that  you 
ever  saw  my  mother.' 
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*  I  suppose  she  Is  not  like  the  picture  any 
more  ?' 

'  I  think  she  Is  Hke  It  still.' 
'  Good-bye,   Tony.     We  shall  meet  again 
In  two  months'  time.' 

*  In  two  months'  time.' 

The  next  day  Tony  went  back  to  Fane- 
lands. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

At  the  chill  high  tide  of  the  night, 
At  the  turn  of  the  fluctuant  hours. 
Swinburne. 

Old  Boniface  Wichelow  was  very  ill.  For 
weeks  he  had  been  failing  more  and  more 
surely,  yet  he  would  not  own  that  anything 
was  the  matter  with  him  :  he  clung  to  life  and 
would  not  look  at  the  black  shadow  of  death 
that  had  already  wrapped  itself  about  him. 
But  at  last  there  came  a  day  when  he  could 
not  rise  from  his  bed.  Rhoda,  coming  to 
Heather  Den  towards  evening,  found  him 
lying  in  his  room  all  alone  ;  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  house  ;  the  outer  door  was  on  the 
latch. 

'  Where  is  Sally  ?'  she  asked. 
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'  She  has  gone  home,  to  the  village,  for 
the  night' 

*  She  has  no  business  to  go  away  and 
leave  you,' said  Rhoda  indignantly.  'Why 
did  you  let  her  go  ?' 

'  I  told  her  to  go,'  said  old  Wichelow, 
glancing  at  his  grand-daughter  with  a  half- 
coaxing,  half-defiant  look.  '  I  don't  like  her 
here — not  when  I'm  ill.  I  like  to  be  alone; 
I  send  her  away  every  night.' 

'You  must  not  do  such  a  thing  again,' 
Rhoda  said. 

'  Just  for  a  night  or  two,  Rhody,'  said  the 
old  man,  'just  till  I'm  a  little  better:  I'll 
have  her  back  next  week.' 

'  Why  don't  you  want  her  here  ?'  Rhoda 
asked. 

'  I  like  to  be  alone,'  the  old  man  repeated. 
'  I — I  don't  like  noise,  and  Sally  is  so  noisy.' 

*  Then  you  must  have  somebody  else.' 

*  Oh  no,  oh  no,  Rhody,  I  don't  want  any- 
body,' Boniface  said  feebly  :  his  wrinkled  old 
face  puckered  up,  and  childish  tears  fell  from 
his   eyes.      '  Do  let  me  be  alone  !' 
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'We  will  see,'  Rhoda  answered.  'For 
to-night  I  shall  stay  with  you.' 

The  old  man  raised  himself  up  in  the  bed 
in  the  eagerness  of  his  entreaty. 

'Oh  no,  oh  no,'  he  implored  ;  'not  you  of 
all  people,  not  you,  Rhody.'  He  sank  back 
upon  the  pillows.  '  Paul  will  be  sure  to 
come  and  fetch  you  home,'  he  said. 

'  Paul  is  away  and  will  not  be  home  till 
late.  He  will  not  know  I  am  here.  And 
even  if  he  were  to  come,  I  would  not  leave 
you;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  left.'  She  bent 
over  him.  'Grandfather,'  she  said  gently, 
'  if  you  do  not  take  great  care,  I  fear  your  life 
cannot  last  much  longer.' 

A  sudden  look  of  terror  darted  into  the 
yet  shrewd  eyes. 

'  I  am  not  so  ill  as  you  think,'  Boniface 
said.  '  I  shall  soon  be  better.'  A  faint 
smile  passed  over  his  face.  '  But  if  I  die, 
Paul  will  not  have  the  money.  Only  ' — his 
mind  darted  back  to  its  old  care  again — '  you 
must  not  stay  with  me,  you  must  leave  me 
alone.' 
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'  I  cannot  leave  you,'  Rhoda  said  firmly. 
*  Do  not  ask  me  ;  it  will  be  no  good.' 

'  What  day  is  this  ?'  said  Boniface. 

'Wednesday.' 

*  Wednesday  ?     I  thought  it  was  Thursday, 

I    thought '     The   old   man   muttered  to 

himself :   '  Monday,   Tuesday,  Wednesday — 

he  would  hardly Very  well,  Rhody,'  he 

said  in  a  louder  voice,  '  you  must  stay  if  you 
will  :  and  to-morrow  I  will  have  Sally  back.' 

Rhoda  sat  down  by  the  bedside.  By-and- 
by  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen  and  found 
some  broth  that  was  simmering  on  the  hob  : 
she  heated  it  and  brought  it  upstairs  to  her 
grandfather. 

'  I  am  quite  hungry,'  the  old  man  said  ;  '  I 
am  glad  you  brought  the  broth.  I  shall  soon 
be  better.' 

But  he  could  eat  very  little  :  soon  he  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  swdlow  and  lay  back, 
closing  his  eyes.  Presently  he  spoke,  peering 
at  Rhoda  through  half-closed  lids. 

'  You  must  go  downstairs,'  he  said,  'down 
to  the  kitchen  and  find  something  to  eat.' 
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'  I  do  not  want  anything  to  eat,'  she 
answered. 

'  But  you  must,  you  must,  Rhody,'  he  per- 
sisted. '  I  will  not  have  you  starve  ;  If  you 
stay  here,  I  will  not  have  you  starve.' 

'Very  well,'  Rhoda  answered  soothingly, 
*  I  will  go.      I  shall  not  be  long.' 

'  But  I  do  not  want  you  just  now.  I  shall 
be  going  to  sleep  ;  I  am  very  sleepy,  and  It 
disturbs  me — I  am  uncomfortable  If  anyone 
is  there.  Stay  down  for  an  hour,  Rhody. 
Will  you  promise  me  to  stay  an  hour  ?' 

*Very  well,'  Rhoda  answered  again,  'I 
will  stay  an  hour  If  you  wish  It.  I  will  put 
the  handbell  near  you — here,  and  If  you  want 
me  you  can  ring  it  ;  I  shall  be  sure  to 
hear.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  will  ring ;  if  I  want  you  I  will 
ring.     And  Rhody ' 

'  Yes  ?' 

*  I  think — it  would  be  better — if  you  sat  in 
the  kitchen.  The  room — It  has  not  been 
used  lately  and  it  is  chilly,  damp  ;  the 
kitchen ' 
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'  I  do  not  mind,'  said  Rhoda,  'where  I  sit. 
I  will  stay  in  the  kitchen.' 

*  The  fire  will  be  company,'  said  old 
Wichelow  ;  '  and — and  it  will  be  cosier  if  you 
shut  the  door.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  Rhoda  answered  ;  but  when 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  she  did  not  shut 
the  door  ;  she  left  it  an  inch  or  two  open  so 
that  she  might  hear  at  once  if  her  grand- 
father should  ring  or  call  to  her.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  he  was  very  weak  and  feeble  ; 
she  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  feeling  that 
death  was  not  far  away  from  him; -and  she 
sat  in  the  silent  house  with  a  curious  feeling 
that  was  partly  loneliness,  partly  expectation 
of  some  unusual  event,  partly  a  yearning 
sympathy  with  the  old  man  upstairs,  whose 
dying  life  had  formed  part  of  her  own  life 
ever  since  she  could  remember. 

It  was  the  end  of  September,  and  the 
evenings  were  drawing  in,  but  the  light  died 
slowly.  Looking  through  the  window,  Rhoda 
could  see  the  wide  stretch  of  the  heath  lying 
in  solitary  peace,  and  the  western  sky  aflame. 
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The  red  faded  into  pink,  and  the  pink  grew 
fainter,  dwindled  into  thin  streaks,  and 
vanished  in  the  gray.  When  the  night's 
footsteps  had  trodden  out  all  the  colour, 
Rhoda  turned  round  into  the  room  again, 
and  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  little  fire 
that  burned  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  hearth  : 
the  faint  crackling  of  the  logs,  the  falling  now 
and  again  of  a  coal,  was  the  only  noise  in  all 
the  still  house  :  the  silence  that  was  almost  a 
part  of  Heather  Den  reigned  undisturbed  to- 
night. The  gray  dusk  that  is  like  the  shadow 
of  night,  holding  the  greater  part  of  its 
mystery  and  all  its  loneliness,  came  in  and 
filled  the  room  ;  and  outside,  beyond  the 
window  all  was  gray  ;  and  the  whole  world, 
all  the  light  and  interest  of  it  seemed  gray  ; 
the  dim  glow  of  the  fire  was  the  only  little 
bit  of  colour  and  comfort  in  all  the  weird 
monotony. 

Sitting  there  through  the  dreary  minutes, 
Rhoda  became  all  at  once  aware  of  a  sound 
that  worked  its  way  through  the  stillness  : 
faint   and  low,  it  seemed  to  have  grown  up 
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out  of  the  silence,  not  to  have  begun  at  any 
particular  moment,  but  to  have  developed 
gradually  into  existence,  so  that  it  could 
hardly  be  said  in  one  minute  that  it  was  not 
and  in  the  next  that  it  was.  She  could  not 
tell  what  it  might  be,  nor  whence  it  came  ;  it 
sounded  to  her  startled  ears  like  slow,  shuf- 
fling footsteps  coming  nearer  and  nearer  :  yet 
it  could  not  be  footsteps,  for  there  was  no  one 
in  the  house  but  herself  and  her  grandfather  ; 
and  her  grandfather,  as  she  knew,  lay  helpless 
in  his  bed  upstairs.  As  she  listened  in  the 
thickening  twilight,  a  slow  horror  crept  over 
her  ;  a  dread  of  the  supernatural  rose  within 
her  and  held  her  spirit  captive  ;  she  did  not 
move,  fearine  to  turn  lest  some  terrible 
presence  should  meet  her  eyes  ;  her  body, 
worn  with  anxiety  and  grieving,  was  not 
proof  against  the  eerie  influence  of  her  sur- 
roundings, and  her  weakened  nerves  gave 
way  to  superstitious  fear.  She  sat  and  could 
not  but  listen  ;  and  then  for  her  strained  ears 
there    was    nothing    more    to    listen   to ;  the 
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sounds  ceased,  and  once  more  the  silence  was 
master  of  all. 

Rhoda  began  to  wonder  how  long  she  had 
been  sitting  by  the  fire,  if  the  hour  she  had 
promised  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  were  over,  if 
it  were  time  to  go  back  to  the  old  man  up- 
stairs. It  seemed  to  her  that  a  very  long 
time  had  gone  by  ;  she  ought  surely  to  go 
back  to  him  ;  yet  she  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  rising  and  crossing  the  room,  of  going  out 
into  the  chill  passage,  of  finding  her  way  up 
the  lonely  staircase.  The  dusk  had  deepened 
into  darkness  ;  all  around  her  was  black  and 
still  ;  she  said  to  herself  that  she  must  have  a 
light,  yet  could  not  bring  herself  to  rise  and 
seek  one.  Then  at  last,  through  the  still  air, 
came  the  bark  of  the  sheepdog,  kennelled  by 
the  barn  on  the  hill  :  the  sound  brought  back 
the  sense  of  natural  life  and  gave  her  courage  : 
she  rose,  arid  groping,  found  a  candle  and 
matches  and  struck  a  light. 

How  different  everything  looked  and  felt 
under  the  influence  of  the  candle's  strenorthen- 
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ing  flame !  She  could  almost  have  laughed 
at  herself  for  her  fears  of  a  minute  or  two 
ago  :  the  silence  became  peaceful  now  ;  the 
sounds  she  had  heard  were  fancy  ;  the  night 
was  no  longer  terrible.  She  would  go  up- 
stairs to  her  grandfather,  and  she  crossed  the 
room,  the  candle  in  her  hand.  Then  the  dog 
barked  again,  and  in  the  same  instant  she 
heard  another  sound,  the  sound  of  a  footstep 
on  the  flagged  space  outside  the  entrance 
door.  She  thought  of  old  Wichelow's  constant 
dread  of  thieves,  and  with  the  thought  came 
another,  that  the  outer  door  was  on  the 
latch  ;  she  remembered  that  she  had  wondered 
to  find  it  so  when  she  had  arrived  ;  but  pass- 
ing in,  had  given  it  no  further  thought,  and 
had  left  it  all  the  evening  without  securer 
fastening.  She  stopped,  and  standing  a  few 
feet  within  the  kitchen,  listened,  waiting  for 
what  should  come. 

There  was  a  low  tap  at  the  outer  door  ;  it 
was  repeated  ;  and  then  after  a  pause  she 
heard  the  latch  tried  and  raised.  The  door 
opened  ;  she  knew  the  creak  of  the  hinge  as 
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it  turned  ;  the  footsteps  entered,  advanced  a 
few  paces  and  paused. 

Then  Rhoda,  rousing  all  the  little  courage 
that  was  in  her  wondering  heart,  moved 
forward  with  sudden  resolution.  She  opened 
the  kitchen  door  wide  and  strode  out  into  the 
passage  :  a  man  stood  there  and  started  when 
he  saw  her  :  the  light  of  the  candle  that  she 
carried  showed  her  his  face,  a  face  she  had 
not  seen  for  twenty  years,  the  face  of  Anthonv 
Dexter. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last, 
And  careful  hours  with  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  o'er  my  face. 

Shakespeare. 

For  a  full  minute  Anthony  and  Rhoda  stood 
and  looked  at  one  another  in  the  dim,  flicker- 
ing light  of  the  candle.  Rhoda  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

'  Why  are  you  here  ?'  she  said. 

He  answered  : 

*  I  can  hardly  tell  you.' 

She  turned  and  led  the  way  into  the  room  ; 
there  was  no  fire  in  it  ;  the  curtains  were 
undrawn,  and  the  night  looked  in  at  the 
windows.  Anthony  followed  her.  She  put 
the  candlestick  down  on  the  table,  and  stand- 
ing with  her  back  to  it,  spoke  again. 
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'  Had  you  any  purpose  in  coming  ?' 

He  did  not  answer  the  question. 

'  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,'  he 
said  ;  ^  you  are  changed,  but  you  are  still 
you.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  I  am  not  in  any  sense  the  girl  you  re- 
member.' 

'  Yet  I  find  her  again  in  your  face.' 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

*  She  is  dead.' 

'  The  memory  of  her,'  Anthony  said,  think- 
ing, now  that  he  stood  before  the  woman 
who  had  fascinated  him  once,  that  he  spoke 
the  truth,  'is  still  alive.' 

'  A  slender  life,'  Rhoda  said  quietly.  '  You 
must  have  read  many  love  stories  since  the 
one  of  which  I  was  the  heroine.' 

'  I  have  been,  I  suppose,'  he  said,  '  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  the  ordinary  m.an  : 
there  is  only  one  love  of  which  I  have  never 
tired.' 

'  I  know,'  she  said  quickly.  *  Music  has 
always  been  the  strongest.' 
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He  waited  a  moment. 

'You  know  I  am  married.' 

'  Yes.     You  have  no  children  ?' 

'  No,  only ' 

'  Only ?' 

'  No,  none,'  he  said. 

There  was  a  little  pause  ;  then  Anthony 
said  : 

'  I  must  see  your  grandfather.' 

'  You  cannot  ;  he  is  very  ill' 

'  I  know.     That  really  is  why  I  am  here.' 

'  How  did  you  know?  and  what ?' 

Rhoda  stopped,  her  perplexity  stifling 
speech. 

'  He  wrote,  impldring  me  to  come  ;  he  said 
a  great  deal  depended  on  it — Tony's  welfare 
— that  he  could  not  die  in  peace  without 
seeing  me.' 

*  When  did  he  write  ?' 

'A  day  or  two  ago.  It  was  evidently  to 
be  a  secret,  the  visit  ;  I  was  to  come  at 
night  ;  he  would  be  alone  at  night,  he  said, 
all  this  week.' 

Rhoda  began  to  understand  the  unlocked 
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door  and  the  old  man's  eagerness  to  get  rid 
of  her. 

'  It  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  the 
secret,'  Anthony  went  on,  'but  you  may  be 
sure  that  It  Is  not  of  set  purpose  that  I  have 
thrust  myself  upon  you.' 

Rhoda  thought  a  litde.  '  You  had  better 
go  up  and  see  him,' 'she  said. 

She  stood  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the 
table  ;  Anthony  looked  at  her  with  many 
strange  thoughts  In  his  mind ;  for  a  little 
while  neither  of  them  moved  or  spoke. 
Suddenly  Anthony's  expression  changed,  and 
he  made  a  step  forward. 

*  Where  Is  he  ?'  he  said. 

'  My  grandfather  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  He  Is  upstairs.  In  bed.' 

'  I  thought — I  felt  as  If  he  must  be 
near  us.' 

'  No.      I  will  go  up  and  see  If  he  Is  awake.' 

Anthony  Dexter,  left  alone,  stood  looking 
round  the  room,  once  so  familiar  ;  the  light 
was    too    feeble    to    reveal    it    fully  ;  thick 
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shadows  lay  in  the  corners,  and  the  black- 
ness outside  seemed  to  force  its  way  in 
and  drown  the  little  light.  As  he  waited, 
he  was  reminded  of  that  first  evening  at 
Heather  Den,  when  he  had  been  left  alone 
with  old  Boniface  Wichelow  in  the  darkness  ; 
he  remembered  the  curious  feeling  that  had 
come  over  him  then,  the  feeling  that  the  old 
man's  gaze  pierced  through  the  night  and 
that  his  shrewd  eyes  watched  him.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  stole  over  him 
now  :  he  turned  to  the  settle,  almost  expect- 
ing to  see  the  shrivelled  form  crouching  in 
the  corner.  The  settle,  of  course,  was  empty  ; 
but  as  he  looked  at  it,  he  heard  a  sound  that 
made  him  start,  the  sound  of  old  Wichelow's 
voice.  He  turned  round  quickly.  The  red 
curtain  on  the  wall  moved,  was  drawn 
cautiously  aside ;  from  behind  it  the  face 
that  Anthony  had  been  thinking  of  looked 
forth,  drawn  and  ghastly. 

'  Is  she  gone  ?  is  Rhody  gone  ?'  old  Wiche- 
low said. 

Anthony  crossed  the  room  quickly. 
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*  Mr.  Wichelow  ?     You 


Boniface  interrupted  him. 

*  Where  is  she  gone  T  he  said. 

'  She  has  gone  upstairs,'  Anthony  answered, 
'  to  your  room.' 

*  Oh,  oh  !'  the  old  man  groaned.  '  I 
thought — I  hoped  you  would  not  come  till 
to-morrow.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  swayed  and  clutched  at 
the  curtains,  and  he  would  have  fallen  had 
not  Anthony  caught  him  in  his  arms  ;  and  in 
the  same  moment  Rhoda  came  quickly  back 
into  the  room. 

'He   is  not '  she   was    saying    as    she 

entered  ;  but  she  stopped  short,  and  then, 
coming  forward,  went  straight  to  her  grand- 
father's side  and  helped  Anthony  to  bear  him 
across  the  room  to  the  settle.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  again  left  the  room,  and  presently 
returned  with  some  brandy  she  had  brought 
with  her  from  Fanelands.  She  made  the  old 
man  drink  a  little  of  it,  and  when  the  ashen 
tone  of  his  face  had  given  way  to  a  less 
deathlike  colour,  she  said  : 
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'  What  made  you  come  downstairs  ?  What 
did  you  want  that  I  could  not  have  brought 
you  ?' 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  while  she 
waited,  she  thought  of  the  ghostly  footsteps 
that  she  had  heard  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
kitchen.  When  Boniface  spoke,  he  did  not 
reply  to  her  question. 

'Go  away,  Rhody,'  he  said  with  broken 
utterance  ;  *  I  want  you — to  go  away,  I  want 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Dexter.  You  should  have 
done — as  I  told  you,  not — prying,  waiting, 
when  I  told  you ' 

Rhoda  rose  from  kneeling  by  the  settle. 

'  I  will  go,'  she  said,  '  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  that  you  do  not  want  me  to  hear.' 
She  turned  to  Anthony.  '  I  shall  be  in  the 
kitchen.  Will  you  call  me  when  I  am 
wanted  ?' 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  her. 

When  Anthony  was  left  alone  with  the  old 
man,  he  said  : 

'  What  is  it  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?' 
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Old  Wichelow  was  silent ;  his  eyes  were 
closed. 

*  You  should  have  stayed  upstairs,'  Anthony 
said.  '  I  should  have  found  you,  even  if — 
Mrs.  Garnet  had  not  been  here.' 

'  Mrs.  Garnet !'  the  old  man  said,  a  faint 
grin  moving  his  haggard  face,  '  Mrs.  Garnet! 
But  do  you  know ' 

His  voice  died  away. 

'  You  must  try,'  Anthony  said,  after  a  little 
pause,  '  you  must  try  to  tell  me  why  you 
wanted  me  to  come.' 

'  I  came  down  step  by  step,'  old  Wichelow 
said.  '  It  was  a  long  way  ;  the  stairs  have 
got  so  high  and  steep  ;  and  the  passage — 
nothing  on  the  wall  to  hold  by  ;  and  I  was 
afraid  that  Rhody  would  hear.' 

*  Why  did  you  do  it  ?' 

'  The  money — I  wanted  to  get  the  money. 
If  she  was  here,  I  knew  I  could  not  show 
you,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  safe — upstairs.' 

*  What  money  T 

'  I  showed  the  will  to  Paul,'  old  Wichelow 
went    on,    '  I    showed    it— all    the    farm    and 
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everything  to  him  ;  only  not  the  treasure,  not 
the  Httle  bit  of  money  I  have  scraped  together 
year  after  year.  I  tell  you,'  the  old  man  said 
with  a  sudden  access  of  energy,  '  Paul  shall 
not  have  it.' 

*I  suppose,'  Anthony  said,  'he  need  not 
have  anything,  unless  you  choose.' 

'  Yes,  he  must  have  it ;  I  showed  him  the 
will  because  of  Rhody  ;  I  didn't  want  Rhody 
to  know,  and  I  don't;  even  after  I'm  dead 
she  mustn't  know — or  Tony.' 

'  Know  what  ?' 

'  About  Kate,'  the  old  man  muttered, 
speaking    more    to    himself    than    Anthony, 

'how   I    starved '      He  opened    his  eyes 

suddenly  ;  the  shrewdness  had  gone  out  of 
them  ;  they  had  a  vacant  look.  '  You  know 
I  starved  her,'  he  said,  '  Rhody's  mother. 
Paul  told  you,  he  told  everybody  except 
Rhody,  and  I  would  not  let  him  tell  Rhody. 
But  it  cost  so  much,  the  firing  and  the  wine 
and  things,  and  1 — could  not — and  she  died.' 
A  spasm  of  fear  darted  across  the  dim  eyes. 
'  You  won't  tell  Rhody  ?' 
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*  No.'  Anthony  paused.  *  But  the  reason,' 
he  added,  '  the  reason  of  your  sending  for 
me  ?' 

'  I   didn't  send,  I Are  you  Anthony 

Dexter  ?'  the  old  man  asked  suddenly,  with 
a  partial  return  of  intelligence  to  his  shrivelled 
face. 

'  I  am  Anthony  Dexter,  and  you  wrote  to 
me ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  ;  it  was  to  tell  you  a 
secret.  Bend  lower.  Tony  is  your  son,  not 
*  Paul's — your  son  by  Paul  Garnet's  wife.' 

The  old  man  tried  to  laugh,  but  his  voice 
died  away  :  Anthony  Dexter,  looking  down 
at  the  malicious,  pitiful  face,  felt  that  his  sin 
had  never  seemed  to  him  so  ugly  as  it  seemed 
now. 

'  I  like  Tony,'  old  Wichelow  went  on 
presently,  '  I  like  him  all  the  more  because 
Paul  is  not  his  father.  My  savings  are  for 
him  :  Rhody  cannot  have  them  because  of 
Paul,  so  I  will  give  them  to  Tony.  You 
must  give  them.' 

'  I  can  have  nothing  to ' 
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'  I  cannot  leave  them,'  the  old  man  con- 
tinued ;  '  Paul  would  be  sure  to  find  them  ;  I 
cannot  leave  them — in  there — where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt ;  I  must  give 
them — and  Tony — is  the  best.' 

'It  would  be  better,'  said  Anthony,  'to 
send  for  Tony.' 

'  No,  no,  Tony  must  not  know,  not  till  I'm 
dead.  If  I  sent  for  him  and  told  him,  Paul 
would  know ;  Paul  reads  into  people  ;  he 
would  find  it  out.  You  must  see — where  it 
is,  and  tell  Tony — after  I  am  dead.  He  can 
take  it  away  and  hide  it — safe  from  Paul.' 
The  old  man  made  an  attempt  to  rise.  '  I 
must  show  you,'  he  said. 

'You  cannot  walk.' 

'  Yes,   I   can,   I '     Old  Wichelow  sank 

back.  '  I  can't,'  he  said,  '  I  can't.'  Presently 
he  spoke  in  a  whisper.  'Go  in,'  he  said, 
'  and  see.' 

'  Where  ?' 

'  There — the  curtain — Rhody ' 

Anthony  Dexter  supposed  that  it  was  the 
room  that  had  been    Rhoda's   into  which  he 
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was  to  go  :  he  went  over  to  the  curtain  and 
drew  it  aside.  The  door  behind  was  open  ; 
on  the  floor  of  the  empty  room  beyond  stood 
a  candlestick  with  a  little  bit  of  burnino: 
candle  ;  beside  it  lay  a  piece  of  crooked  iron  ; 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen.  He 
walked  over  to  the  corner  where  the  candle 
stood  and  looked  about  him  :  he  stooped 
down  and  examined  the  floor,  and  found  at 
last  the  loosened  stone,  which  the  old  man, 
in  his  weakness,  had  not  been  able  to  raise. 

He  lifted  it  up,  and  old  Wichelow's  hiding- 
place  was  revealed  to  him.  The  tobacco 
pouch  lay  on  the  top  ;  below  it  was  a  heap  of 
gold  and  silver  ;  it  was  a  long  time  since  the 
old  man  had  been  strong  enough  to  journey 
into  Breybridge  and  change  his  hoardings 
into  the  less  bulky  form  of  notes  ;  and  he 
liked  the  feel  and  sight  of  the  gold.  Anthony 
Dexter  did  not  look  long  into  the  hole  :  he 
replaced  the  stone  and  returned  to  the  room. 

The  old  man  lay  on  the  settle  with  his 
eyes  closed. 

'  I  have  seen  it,'  Anthony  said. 

VOL.  III.  43 
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Old  Wichelow  murmured  feebly  something 
that  he  could  not  hear,  but  presently  opened 
his  eyes  again  and  spoke  in  a  louder  tone  : 

'You  will  bring  him,  show  him  yourself,' 
he  said.      '  You  will  promise ' 

'  I  shall  never  come  here  again,'  Anthony 
answered.  '  I  will  see  that  he  knows  :  more 
I  cannot  do.' 

*  But  you  must !'  All  the  old  man's  failing 
strength  seemed  to  gather  in  his  entreaty. 
'  You  must  come  yourself — I  cannot  be  sure, 
I  cannot  die — and  you  treated  me — behaved 
badly — you  must  do  it ;  it  is  all  you  can  do.' 
His  hand  clutched  Anthony's  ;  his  eyes  looked 
into  Anthony's  eyes  with  a  strange  force  of 
command.  'Promise  me,'  he  said,  'for  the 
sake  of  the  wrong  you  did  Rhody,  promise !' 

Anthony  Dexter  thought  of  the  girl's  face 
that  had  looked  forth  at  him  through  the 
worn  features  of  the  woman  he  had  seen  that 
evening,  and  he  thought  of  a  punishment  of 
his  sin  that  he  had  seen,  dimly  threatening, 
in  Tony's  eyes,  and  he  answered  : 

'  I  will  show  him,  myself.' 
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Boniface  lay  back,  a  look  of  relief  on  his 
face.  Anthony  waited  a  minute,  and  then 
crossed  the  room  and  opened  the  door  into 
the  passage.  Rhoda  heard  the  opening  of 
the  door  and  came  out  of  the  kitchen. 

'Your  grandfather  is  very  ill,'  Anthony 
said  ;   'he  wanders,  is  hardly  conscious.' 

Rhoda  followed  him  back  to  the  settle. 

'  He  must  stay  here,'  she  said  ;  '  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  him  back  to  bed.  I  will 
fetch  some  covering.' 

She  went  upstairs,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  pillow  and  some  blankets.  She  put 
the  pillow  under  her  grandfather's  head  and 
covered  him  over  ;  then  she  turned  to 
Anthony. 

'Was  he  able  to  say  what  he  wanted 
to?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Then  '  —  she  paused  —  '  there  is  no 
reason ' 

'  You  mean  I  am  to  go  ?' 

She  bent  her  head.  As  she  stood  in  the 
faint   light,    her  attitude,   the   outline   of  her 
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face,  reminded  him  strangely  of  the  girl  who 
had  puzzled  and  attracted  him  long  ago. 

'  I  wonder  if  I  ever  understood  you  !'  he 
exclaimed. 

'  No,  we  neither  of  us  understood  either 
ourselves  or  each  other  or  the  meaning  of 
life.' 

'  Do  you  understand  it  better  now,  I 
wonder  ?'  he  said,  still  lingering. 

*  I  think  so.' 

'  Can  you  explain  ?  can  you  impart  your 
understanding  ?  for  I  confess  that  I  still  do 
not  understand  either  myself  or  you  or  life 
generally.' 

'  Hardly  ;  for  my  understanding  is  chiefly 
the  knowledge  that  I  cannot  understand.' 

*  Not  a  great  advance,'  he  said. 

'  I  know,'  she  went  on,  '  that  sin  brings 
suffering,  and  that  suffering  either  destroys 
or  strengthens.  Why  it  should  be  so,  w^iat 
it  all  means,  why  there  should  be  such  a 
strange  conflict  of  good  and  evil  within  us,  I 
do  not  know,  and  in  the  much  time  that  I 
have  had  to  think  about  it,    I    haye  got  no 
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further  than,  as  I  said,  to  know  that  I  C£innot 
understand.' 

'  You  are  metaphysical,'  he  said,  his  eyes 
on  her  still,  Impressive  face. 

'You  use  words  that  are  strange  to  me,' 
she  answered  ;  '  but  It  is  something  to  have 
learned  to  submit.' 

'  To  Paul  ?'  he  asked,  a  faint  sarcasm  in 
his  voice. 

'  No,  not  to  Paul — only.' 

'  You  are  content  then  to  bear  whatever 
comes  ?' 

'  Content  and  I,'  she  said,  '  were  parted 
long  ago  ;  but  I  am  willing.' 

'  To  bear  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  and  wait.' 

*  For  what  ?' 

She  looked  at  him,  but  she  did  not  speak, 
and  he  did  not  repeat  his  question. 

*  You  are  wiser  than  I,'  he  said,  half  In 
mockery,  yet  with  a  sigh. 

She   answered   him   almost   as    she    might 
have  done  twenty  years  ago. 
'  Perhaps,'  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 
Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

Rhoda,  standing  In  the  middle  of  the  room, 
heard  Anthony  Dexter's  footsteps  go  down 
the  stone  passage,  and  pause  as  he  groped 
for  the  latch  of  the  door ;  then,  in  a  minute, 
she  heard  the  door  bang  to,  and  she  knew 
that  she  was  alone  again  with  the  prostrate 
figure  on  the  settle.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  could  see  all  through  the  silent  house, 
into  each  empty  room  and  feel  the  emptiness  ; 
and  that  she  could  see  through  the  lonely 
woods  and  across  the  wide  heath,  with  the 
one  man  going  farther  and  farther  away  ; 
all    the  solitary  midnight  stillness  for    miles 
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around  was  open  to  her  consciousness.  Yet 
she  was  no  longer  afraid.  The  horror  that 
had  fastened  upon  her  as  she  watched  by  the 
kitchen  fire  had  passed  away  now  that  she 
knew  whose  were  the  footsteps  that  had 
shuffled  through  the  silence  ;  and  all  her  life 
she  had  been  used  to  the  remoteness  of 
Heather  Den  :  the  thought  of  the  miles  of 
loneliness  between  the  farmhouse  and  any 
other  dwelling  was  a  thought  that  had  in  it 
no  sense  of  fear  ;  she  was  conscious  of  her 
solitude  but  not  afraid  of  it. 

She  turned  to  the  settle  and  kneeled  down 
beside  it.  Old  Wichelow's  eyes  were  still 
closed  ;  his  worn  face  was  still.  Rhoda 
spoke  to  him. 

*  Grandfather !' 

He  took  no  heed  of  her  voice,  but  when 
she  repeated  her  call,  he  stirred  slightly  and 
his  lips  moved. 

'  Can  you  hear  —  understand  me  ?'  she 
asked. 

The  old  man's  eyelids  quivered  and  half 
unclosed. 
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'  For  Tony,'  he  muttered.  '  Take  it  away- 
quick,  or  Paul — his  eyes  see  -  into  every- 
thing/ 

Rhoda  turned  away  and  went  over  to  the 
table  to  fetch  the  glass  of  brandy  she  had  left 
there.  All  at  once  a  sudden  spasm  of  energy 
seemed  to  shoot  throuorh  old  Wichelow's 
frail  body  :  his  eyes  opened  wide  and  he 
raised  himself  almost  into  a  sitting  posture, 
though  his  head  still  drooped  :  as  Rhoda, 
in  surprised  alarm,  hurried  towards  him,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  towards  her. 
She  seized  his  arm  and  held  him  up  with 
difficulty. 

*  Come  back,'  she  said,  '  you  cannot  walk, 
or  even  stand.' 

'The  stone,'  old  Wichelow  said;  'I  did 
not  finish — and  the  candle — Paul  would  be 
sure  to  find  the  candle  and  know ' 

His  limbs  gave  way  beneath  him  ;  he  sank 
upon  the  ground  ;  Rhoda's  strength  was 
insufficient  to  save  him,  and  all  she  could  do 
was  to  lessen  the  shock  of  his  fall.  He  lay 
quite  still,  his  face  working  feebly,  his  dim, 
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eager  eyes  closed  again  :  Rhoda  sat  down  on 
the  floor  beside  him  and  raised  his  head  into 
her  lap. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  both  remained 
motionless  ;  the  shadows  were  thick  and 
wide  ;  In  the  intense  stillness  Rhoda  could 
hear  across  the  passage  the  faint,  continuous 
ticking  of  the  kitchen  clock.  She  sat  con- 
sidering what  she  could  do  ;  she  had  almost 
decided  to  make  an  effort  to  rise,  when  all  at 
once  her  grandfather's  eyes  opened,  and  he 
raised  his  head  a  little  and  looked  into  her 
face. 

'  Rhody  T  he  said. 

'Yes,  it  Is  I.' 

There  was  a  strange,  half-yearning  look  in 
the  old  man's  eyes,  a  world  of  unuttered 
meaning.  He  repeated  her  name  :  '  Rhody,' 
In  a  feeble,  whispering  voice  ;  then  his  head 
fell  back  into  her  lap  again  and  lay  there 
heavy  and  still  ;  and  she  knew  that  he  was 
dead. 

The  eyes  that  had  been  so  shrewd  and 
keen  were  still  open  ;  she  bent  forward  and 
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closed  them  ;  and  then  she  sat  on  in  the  still- 
ness, only  half  realizing  what  had  happened, 
listening  to  the  steady  ticking  of  the  clock  in 
the  kitchen,  looking  across  the  half-lighted 
space  of  the  room  to  the  dark,  blank  night  at 
the  window.  She  sat  on  as  in  a  dream, 
while  the  candle  burned  lower  and  lower, 
and  the  shadows  crept  up  the  walls  :  then  at 
last  the  feeble  wick  flickered  and  went  out, 
and  she  was  left  in  utter  darkness.  Now 
that  the  light  had  gone,  she  felt  she  could 
not  stir  ;  she  could  not  rise  and  move  away 
through  the  darkness  and  leave  that  lifeless 
figure  lying  lonely  on  the  ground  ;  and  all 
night  long  she  sat  upon  the  floor  with  the 
dead  head  in  her  lap. 

The  darkness  lasted  a  long  time  :  she  was 
not  afraid,  though  fear  was  not  far  away  from 
her  :  she  looked  back  along  the  path  of  her 
life  to  the  days  when  her  grandfather  had 
been  her  only  companion,  and  her  thoughts 
came  on  step  by  step  through  the  storm  and 
shame  that  had  followed  the  awakening  of 
her   nature,   on   through  the    blank  years  of 
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punishment,  with  the  burden  of  Paul's  scorn 
pressing  down  upon  her,  and  the  dread  of 
Paul's  curse  making  the  outlook  dark. 

When  at  last  the  dawn  broke  in  gray  upon 
the  darkness,  she  still  sat  motionless,  while 
gradually  the  quiet  figure  became  visible  and 
the  dead  face  was  revealed.  It  was  quite 
lio-ht  when  at  last  she  moved  ;  the  sun,  risinor 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  threw  a  widening 
line  of  light  across  the  far  edge  of  the  heath  ; 
th-e  singing  of  birds  rang  through  the  morn- 
ing air.  When  she  tried  to  rise,  she  became 
aware  that  she  was  cold  and  stiff ;  her 
cramped,  numb  limbs  refused  to  do  her 
bidding  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  stood 
upright. 

She  went  across  to  the  window  on  which 
her  eyes  had  gazed  so  long,  and  threw  it 
open.  The  morning  air  held  all  the  crisp 
sweetness  of  early  autumn  ;  she  drank  it  in 
with  delight ;  and  the  look  of  the  calm  heath, 
with  the  sunlight  spreading  over  it,  was 
pleasant  to  her  eyes.  She  only  stood  a 
minute   by  the  window  ;  presently  she  went 
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upstairs  and  fetched  a  sheet,  and  covered  the 
face  and  form  of  the  dead  man  out  of  sight. 

Then  she  sat  down  to  wait  till  Sally  should 
return,  or  some  of  the  labourers  should  come 
to  their  dally  work  ;  she  had  a  feeling  that 
she  could  not  leave  the  corpse  alone  in  the 
house.  But  the  labourers  did  not  pass 
within  her  sight  or  hearing,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  Sally  had  not  come.  Rhoda  w^ent 
into  the  larder  and  found  some  milk  and 
bread,  and  revived  the  strength  that  now, 
after  her  night's  watching,  her  agitation,  her 
lone  abstinence,  she  felt  was  falling/  her. 

It  was  half-past  eight  before  anybody 
came.  Turning  her  head  at  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  she  saw  Paul  pass  the  window. 
She  did  not  go  out  into  the  passage,  knowing 
that  the  door  w^as  on  the  latch  ;  but  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  came  a  few  steps  forward. 

Paul  came  up  the  passage  and  stopped 
before  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  room  : 
he  spoke  to  her  through  the  doorway. 

'  I  have  only  just  heard  you  were  here,'  he 
said. 
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She  looked  at  him  without  speaking  :  now 
that  she  was  no  longer  alone,  she  began  to 
know  how  lonely  she  had  been.  It  w^ould 
have  been  a  relief  to  let  the  strain  on  her 
nerves  relax  in  a  burst  of  tears  ;  but  she 
drove  back  the  tears  and  stood  composed 
and  calm  ;  only  for  the  moment  she  could 
not  speak. 

'  Why  did  you  stay  ?'  Paul  said. 

'  Grandfather  is  dead,'  she  answered. 

She  turned  and  led  the  way  across  the  room 
and  pointed  to  the  still  figure  on  the  floor, 
undefined  beneath  its  white  coverinor. 

o 

'  He  came  dowm  ;  and  he  fell  ;  and  then — 
afterwards — I  could  not  move  him,'  she  said. 

'  Did  he  die  there,  lying  on  the  floor  ?' 
Paul  asked. 

'  Yes.' 

'  When  ?' 

*  Long  ago  ;  it  was  some  time  in  the  night ; 
I  don't  know.' 

Paul  left  the  room  and  went  out  of  the 
house,  through  the  farmyard,  up  to  the  fields 
where  the  men  were  working.      Rhoda  went 
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to  the  window  again  and  looked  out  at  the 
familiar  view  :  she  was  thinking,  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  left  the  house,  of  Anthony 
Dexter's  visit. 

By-and-by  Paul  came  back  with  one  or 
two  of  the  labourers,  open-mouthed,  wonder- 
ing, and  awed  ;  and  old  Boniface  Wichelow  s 
worn-out  body  was  carried  upstairs  and  laid 
upon  the  bed  where  it  had  often  shivered  on 
winter  nights  for  lack  of  food  and  warmth. 

When  the  men  had  left  the  house  again, 
Paul  came  back  into  the  room. 

'  Where's  Sally  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Hasn't  she  come  back  ?' 

'  Come  back  ?     Where  from  ?' 

'  He— -grandfather,  would  not  let  her  sleep 
here  ;  for  the  last  few  nights  he  has  sent  her 
down  to  her  sister's.' 

'What    on    earth '     Paul    began,    but 

stopped  and  added  quickly  :  '  Then  you  have 
been  here  alone  all  night  ?' 

Rhoda's  heart  stood  still  ;  then  it  thumped 
on  again  and  the  blood  came  in  a  great  rush 
to  her  face.     She  realized  in  a  moment  what 
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the  question  would  lead  to  ;  In  less  than  a 
moment  she  resolved  what  to  do  ;  and  the 
resolution  was  as  firm  as  It  was  quick. 

'  No,'  she  said. 

'  Who  was  with  you  ?' 

She  paused  for  one  instant. 

'Anthony  Dexter.' 

There  was  a  long  silence  ;  Rhoda  leaned 
against  the  frame  of  the  window  ;  her  eyes 
were  on  the  ground.      At  last  Paul  spoke. 

'  How  long  had  the  meeting  been  ar- 
ranged ?' 

'  I  don't  know.'  All  at  once  she  looked 
up.  '  Grandfather  had  written  to  him — 
begged  him — I  don't  know  why ' 

'  To  come  here  ?' 

She  bent  her  head. 

'  Of  course,'  Paul  said,  a  sharp  irony  in  his 
tone,  '  you  did  not  know  of  his  coming  when 
you  decided  to  stay?  or  did  you,  perhaps,  not 
arrive  at  the  decision  till  he  was  here  ?' 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  but  she 
did  not  speak.  He  waited  a  minute  and 
then  came  close  to  her. 
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'  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,'  he  laughed, 
'  that  you  had  forgotten  him  ?' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  '  I  cannot  tell  you 
that; 

The  sarcasm  in  Paul's  voice  gave  way  to 
a  grim  bitterness. 

'  I  knew,'  he  said,  'that  you  had  not  for- 
gotten.' 

She  answered  : 

'  You  have  not  allowed  me  to  forget.' 

'  I  knew,'  he  went  on,  not  heeding  her, 
'  that  you  had  never  repented  of  your  sin, 
but  only  of  its  consequences  ;  I  knew  that, 
though  you  have  suffered  under  the  punish- 
ment, you  have  still  clung  with  your  heart  to 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  ruined  you  ;  I 
knew  and  know  that  you  love  him  still.  Do 
not  trouble  to  deny  it :  I  have  almost  ceased 
to  blame  you  :  I  know  you  must  fulfil  your 
nature  ;  and  it  is  not  worth  a  lie.' 

'  I  will  deny  nothing,'  Rhoda  said,  '  to  such 
an  accuser.' 

'  You  deny  by  implication  ;  but  see,  I  will 
be  just,  perfectly  just.      If  you  will  look  into 
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my  eyes  and  tell  me  that  you  have  lost  the 
power  to  love,  I  will  believe  you  ;  to  love,  I 
mean,  any  man  but  your  own  son.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  strange  sadness 
in  her  eyes  ;  she  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

'  Alas  !   I  cannot  say  it.' 

Paul  Garnet  broke  into  a  laugh,  loud  and 
hard. 

'  There  is  only  one  thing  you  have  really 
forgotten,'  he  said,  '  and  that  is  that  I  have 
always  been  able  to  read  your  thoughts.' 

To  that  she  made  no  answer  ;  but 
presently  she  crossed  the  room,  and  with  the 
words  :  '  I  hear  Sally  in  the  kitchen,'  left  him 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

I  hang  'mid  men  my  needless  head, 

And  my  fruit  is  dreams,  as  theirs  is  bread. 

Francis  Thompson. 

All  through  the  time  of  old  Wichelow's 
illness,  Tony  had  been  much  alone.  Paul 
had  been  away  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
month,  and  every  day  Rhoda  had  gone  to 
Heather  Den,  so  Tony  had  Fanelands, 
with  its  large  hall  and  its  rows  of  empty 
rooms,  chiefly  to  himself  He  spent  most  of 
the  September  days  indoors.  Outside,  the 
sunshine  lay  warm  and  bright  upon  the  half- 
wild  garden,  upon  the  stretches  of  grass, 
upon  the  changing  trees  ;  in  the  house  it  lay 
only  in  patches  upon  the  dark  floors,  and 
showed    in     streams    of    rainbow    lis^ht    the 
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always  rising,  indestructible  dust.  But  Tony 
liked  the  subdued  atmosphere  and  the  loneli- 
ness ;  he  liked  being  left  to  himself;  he 
liked  to  be  free  to  follow  out  his  thoughts, 
which  were  hardly  thoughts  so  much  as 
emotional  conceptions  embodied  in  musical 
sounds. 

When  he  had  first  come  home,  he  had 
tried  to  carry  out  his  master's  instructions  ; 
he  had  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  his  art ;  he  had  refrained  from  indulging 
his  imagination  by  letting  it  speak  with  the 
organ's  voice  ;  he  had  played  but  little,  and 
only  music  of  the  austerest,  simplest  kind. 
But  soon  the  strength  of  his  endeavour 
relaxed  ;  even  the  influence  of  Anthony 
Dexter  could  not  restrain  him  from  yielding 
to  the  stress  of  the  musical  power  within  ; 
and  gradually  he  drew  back  into  the  world  of 
sound  which  was  for  him  more  real  even  than 
the  world  of  affection. 

He  was  composing  a  symphony  :  he  had 
as  yet  given  none  of  it  the  silent  yet  only 
sure  life  of   being   written    down  on   paper  : 
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but  it  grew  and  grew  in  his  brain.  He 
heard  it  when  he  walked  through  the  silent, 
sun-patched  corridors,  dead  to  the  pure  open 
rejoicing  of  the  noonday  outside ;  he  heard 
it  w^hen  he  sat  before  the  organ  in  the 
twilight  and  let  his  inward  sight  look  far 
away  through  the  sounds  that  his  fingers 
drew  from  the  pipes  ;  he  heard  it  when  he 
awoke  at  early  dawn  and  watched  the  gradual 
waking  of  the  day  ;  and  stealing  down  before 
the  household  was  astir,  sought  to  give  voice 
to  some  of  the  harmonies  that  fretted  him, 
through  the  worn  old  piano  that  had  been 
his  first  interpreter. 

He  had  finished  the  two  first  movements  ; 
he  had  heard  them  in  imagination  played  on 
a  full  orchestra  ;  he  knew  just  how  they 
would  sound  ;  when  he  went  back  to  London, 
he  said,  he  would  wTite  them  down  and  show 
this  outcome  of  himself  to  the  master  he 
loved.  Now  he  had  come  to  the  third  move- 
ment :  it  was  allegro :  it  was  to  be  finer, 
more  wonderful  than  anything  he  had  yet 
dreamed  of       Dimly  he    conceived   what    it 
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might  and  ought  to  be,  yet  could  not  quite 
grasp  nor  distinctly  hear  the  music  that 
seemed  to  whisper  about  him  when  he  waked, 
and  swept  in  fleeting,  exquisite  strains 
through  dreams  that  he  could  neither  retain 
nor  recall. 

It  was  two  days  after  Bonitace  Wichelow's 
funeral.  Tony  had  had  a  letter  from 
Anthony  Dexter  ;  he  heard  from  the  musician 
about  once  a  week,  and  the  letters  always 
pleased  and  interested  him,  and  drew  his 
thoughts  for  a  space  outside  the  world  of  his 
musical  consciousness  :  but  the  letter  to-day 
had  positively  excited  him  ;  for  a  time  he 
forgot  his  allegro  ;  and  when  Rhoda,  always 
anxious  to  draw  him  away  from  his  music, 
came  to  him  and  begged  him  to  spend  part 
of  the  fine  afternoon  in  a  walk  across  the 
heath,  he  consented  almost  at  once,  and 
when  he  found  himself  out  in  the  free  air  and 
the  sunshine,  enjoyed  it  unconsciously. 

Rhoda  knew  he  had  had  a  letter  from  his 
father  ;  but  she  never  made  any  reference  to 
Anthony's  letters  ;  generally  Tony,  brinnning 
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over  with  hero-worship,  would  repeat  to  her 
some  of  the  contents  ;  to-day  he  had  made 
no  mention  of  them. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  Rhoda,  tired  of 
the  quiet  house,  went  out  into  the  garden. 
The  autumn  flowers  were  gay,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  continuous  and  brilliant  ;  but  in 
the  trees,  changing  from  simple  green  to 
many-coloured  splendour,  her  sorrow-stricken 
eyes  saw  coming  decay  rather  than  increase 
of  beauty  ;  and  on  her  ears  the  constant, 
dreary  cawing  of  the  rooks  fell  like  a  prophecy 
of  evil.  She  walked  slowly,  moving  with 
the  graceful  pose  and  carriage  that  had  never 
deserted  her,  her  strange,  purified  face,  with 
its  expression  of  mingled  submission  and 
expectancy,  raised  now  and  again  upwards  to 
the  blue  stillness  of  the  sky,  but  oftener  bent 
towards  the  green  carpet  at  her  feet. 

Looking  down,  her  eyes  saw  something 
white  breaking  the  expanse  of  green  a  few 
yards  ahead  :  when  she  came  close  to  it  she 
saw  that  it  was  a  sheet  of  note-paper  :  she 
stooped  mechanically  and  picked  it  up.     As 
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she  did  so  she  saw  that  it  was  covered  with 
writing  ;  and  she  knew  the  wTiting  ;  her  eyes 
fell  on,  and  read,  something  of  what  was 
written — '  by  the  last  train,  and  walk  across 
the  heath  to  Fanelands  village,  and  sleep  at 
the  Crooked  Billet.  Come  the  first  thingf 
in '     Here  came  the  end  of  the  page. 

As  Rhoda  read  the  words,  she  gave  a  little 
involuntary  cry. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  said  a  voice  at  her  ear  ;  and 
turning  with  a  start  she  saw  Paul  close  behind 
her. 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  repeated. 

'  A  letter  of  Tony's  ;  he  must  have  dropped 

it; 

'  What  made  you  cry  out  ?' 

'I ' 

'  Who  is  the  letter  from  ?' 

'  Anthony  Dexter.' 

'  Ah.'  Paul  held  out  his  hand.  '  Let  me 
see  it.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  Rhoda  said,  '  that  you  have 
a  right  to  read  a  letter  that  is  written  to  some- 
body else,  without  that  person's  permission.' 
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'I  have  a  right,'  he  answered,  'to  read 
anything  that  causes  my  wife  undue  emotion. 
Give  me  the  letter.' 

She  did  not  move,  and  he  took  it  out  of 
her  hand  ;  then,  standing  beside  her,  he  read 
it  through. 

'  So  your  grandfather  confided  a  secret  to 
Anthony  Dexter's  keeping  ?'  he  said  after  a 
pause ;  '  a  secret  concerning  Tony,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  must  be  revealed  before 
the  father  and  son  meet  in  London  next 
week.      Do  you  know  this  secret  ?' 

'No.' 

'Anthony  Dexter  arrives  at  Windl.^rd 
station  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  nigbi,  and 
will  spend  the  night  at  the  Crooked  Billet. 
Tony  is  to  go  and  see  him  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  but  is  to  say  nothing  about  his 
visit.     When  do  yoii  propose  to  see  him  ?' 

Rhoda  turned  away. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?'  he  cried. 

'  I  do  not  think,'  she  answered,  '  that  I  am 
bound  to  listen  to  all  you  choose  to  say  to 
me.' 
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*  Wait  one  minute,'  he  said  ;  '  I  have  but 
one  thing  more  to  say  to  you.  Two  years 
ago,  when  I  handed  over  your  son  to  his 
father's  care,  I  told  Anthony  Dexter  that  if 
he  ever  came  near  enough  to  Fanelands  to 
run  the  risk  of  seeing  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  mistress,  he  ran  the  risk  also  of 
meeting  with  the  vengeance  I  spared  him 
long  ago.  Then  I  spared  him  for  the  sake 
of  your  name  ;  now  his  death  and  your  name 
would  never  be  connected.  He  has  run  the 
risk  once  :  he  proposes  to  run  it  a  second 
time      Do  you  think  him  a  wise  man  ?' 

Rhod'a  came  back  a  few  steps. 

^Paul,'  she  said,  '  what  have  you  in  your 
mind  ?' 

'  Only,'  he  answered  with  impassive  face, 
'  that  your  lover  is  rash.  And  now  I  am 
going  to  put  his  letter  in  Tony's  room.' 

He  went  into  the  house.  Rhoda  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  the  sunshine  and  listened 
to  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  :  they  still 
prophesied  evil  :  but  it  seemed  to  her  now 
that  they  spoke  in  plainer  tones. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

For  this  ye  knew  not  is  she, 
Whose  bonds  are  broken  in  sunder  ; 
This  is  she  at  the  last. 

Swinburne. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  next  day.  Tony 
was  playing  in  the  hall,  as  his  custom  was 
when  Alan  Metcalfe  was  free  to  come  to 
Fanelands :  Rhoda  sat  before  the  hearth. 
A  small  fire  was  burning,  for  the  evenings 
were  chilly,  and  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  flames.  So  she  had  sat,  evening 
after  evening,  long  ago,  before  Tony  was 
born,  when  the  organ  was  dumb,  and  had 
seemed  to  wait  for  the  coming  again  of  the 
musician  who  had  worked  on  it  a  spell ;  and 
so  she  had  sat  when  Tony  was  a  little  child, 
and  she  had  feared  to  let  him  know  that  the 
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organ  had  a  voice.  And  now  Tony  was  a 
man,  and  he  played  with  the  same  strange 
enchantment  that  had  pervaded  the  playing 
of  Anthony  Dexter,  and  he  brought  forth 
wonderful  sounds  from  the  Instrument  that 
she  had  hoped  might  never  sound  again. 

She  listened  to  him,  as  her  custom  was, 
half  entranced  by,  half  afraid  of,  the  music 
that  he  poured  forth  ;  but  she  listened  to- 
night with  a  divided  consciousness  ;  only  a 
part,  and  that  the  smaller  part,  was  given  to 
the  playing  ;  her  thoughts  were  busy  with  a 
problem,  nearer,  more  definite,  than  Tony 
and  his  fate  ;  her  heart  was  weighted  with  a 
dread  more  Immediate  and  positive  than  the 
dread  which  had  become  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  her  everyday  life. 

Paul,  as  his  habit  was,  had  shut  himself 
into  the  half-furnished  room,  in  which,  when 
he  was  indoors,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time ;  it  was  far  away  from  the  hall  ; 
Rhoda  sitting  by  the  fire  felt  the  length  of 
staircase  and  corridor  that  separated  him 
from   her   to   be   as   miles   and  miles  of  sea, 
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across    which    she    could    find    no    boat    to 
carry  her. 

The  time  went  on  :  she  heard  the  music 
faintly,  as  though  it  were  far  away  :  it  be- 
came to  her  like  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  ; 
the  chief  note  in  it  was  one,  less  of  vague  fore- 
bodings, as  it  had  often  been  hitherto,  than  of 
prophecy,  distinct  and  evil.  At  last  it  stopped  ; 
and  in  another  ten  minutes  Rhoda  found  her- 
self alone  ;  Alan  Metcalfe  had  left  Fanelands 
for  the  night  and  Tony  had  gone  to  his  room. 
It  was  still  early,  but  it  was  past  Rhoda's  usual 
time  for  going  upstairs  :  when  her  husband 
came  in  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  her  there. 

*  I  have  come  to  turn  out  the  lights,'  he 
said. 

She  rose. 

*  Is  it  late?' 

*  Not  late  ;  but  late  for  you.' 

Paul  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  lamp. 
Rhoda  waited,  her  eyes  scanning  his  face. 

*  Are  you  coming  upstairs  now  ?'  she  asked 
after  a  little  pause. 
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He  answered  with  another  question  : 

'  Why  do  you  ask  ?' 

She  said  in  a  voice  that  trembled  : 

*  I  hoped  you  might  be.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  as  advice  ?'  he  asked. 

'As  a  suppHcation.' 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  while  ;  then  he  said  : 

'  I  have  no  supplication  to  offer  in  return  ; 
but  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Go  up 
to  bed,  and  do  not  concern  yourself  with  me 
or  my  doings.' 

'  Paul,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?'  she  asked. 

He  answered  :   '  No.' 

By  half-past  ten  o'clock  Fanelands  Hall 
was  in  darkness  ;  and  it  was  quiet  ;  the 
servants  were  all  in  bed  ;  the  three  people 
who  had  no  thought  of  rest  were  very  still. 
Tony  sat  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  heard 
through  the  silence  snatches  of  the  hitherto 
hidden  music  that  was  to  live  in  his  allegro  ; 
and  all  that  he  heard,  and  the  dim  vision  that 
came  with  the  wonderful  sounds,  he  heard 
and  saw  in  darkness  :  and  in  darkness 
Paul     Garnet    sat    in    his    lonely    rooni    and 
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waited  till  time  should  have  travelled  another 
hour  :  and  in  darkness,  and  in  rigid  stillness, 
a  woman  sat  by  an  uncurtained  window  in  an 
unused  room  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
looked  out  into  the  moonlight. 

Outside  too  it  was  perfectly  still  and 
perfectly  beautiful  :  the  moon  was  so  radiant 
that  only  a  few  stars  dared  to  shine  :  a 
wonderful  peace  lay  upon  the  trees  and  the 
lawn  and  pervaded  the  black  shadows  where 
night  played  with  the  brightness.  The  time 
went  on  and  on  ;  the  shadows  changed  in 
outline  as  the  moon  rose  higher  in  the  sky  ; 
there  was  no  other  change,  and  no  movement 
within  or  without  the  house  ;  the  woman 
sitting  by  the  window  did  not  stir,  watching 
with  head  a  little  bent  and  eyes  that  never 
wandered,  the  space  of  moonlight  before  the 
house.  It  seemed  in  this  quiet  place  as 
though  the  world  stood  still  ;  yet  time  passed 
none  the  less  quickly  for  the  fact  that  his 
steps  were  noiseless  ;  and  passion  and  fear 
and  pain  grew  none  the  less  surely  because 
they  spoke  not  in  audible  voice. 
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It  was  eleven  o'clock.  The  clock  down- 
stairs spoke  out  through  the  stillness  and 
chimed  the  hour  ;  but  its  voice  did  not 
penetrate  through  the  silent  house  ;  and 
the  woman  in  the  empty  room  heard  no 
sound  to  tell  her  what  progress  the  night 
had  made.  Nor  did  she  hear  other  sounds 
that  followed  upon  the  clock's  vibrating 
strokes,  the  sound  of  long  footsteps,  and  of 
doors  that  were  opened  and  closed. 

Round  the  corner  of  the  house,  out  of 
deep  shadow  into  the  bright  space  of  moon- 
light, came  a  man  ;  the  moon  shone  full 
upon  his  face  and  showed  it  dark  and  set, 
and  marked  with  unfaltering  purpose  ;  his 
shadow  followed  him,  black  and  clearly 
cut. 

It  was  then  that  the  woman  watching  by 
the  window  rose  from  her  seat ;  passing 
out  of  the  room,  she  went  quickly  down 
the  staircase  and  reached  a  small  door  at  the 
end  of  the  house.  The  door  had  been  left 
unbarred  ;  she  opened  it,  and  passing  out, 
sped  swiftly  across   the  grass  to    the  corner 
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where  the  footpath  through  the  woods 
branched  off  from  the  drive. 

She  reached  it  almost  at  the  moment  that 
Paul  Garnet  reached  it  :  he  did  not  see  her 
coming  :  she  put  a  hand  upon  his  arm  and 
he  turned  and  saw  that  she  was  by  his  side. 

For  an  instant  he  was  startled  ;  then  : 

*  Why  are  you  here  ?'  he  asked. 

'  To  stop  you  going  further.' 

'  Why  should  you  try  to  stop  me  ?' 

'  Because  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do.' 

'  I  am  going  to  kill  your  lover.' 

'  He  died  long  ago.' 

'  Two  deaths  are  not  too  many.  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  given  me  an  occasion  to 
satisfy  my  desire.' 

'You  shall  not  use  the  occasion.' 

Paul  looked  into  his  wife's  face  ;  the  moon- 
light gave  it  a  pallor  that  was  more  than 
pale  ;  her  eyes  met  his  unflinchingly.  He 
narrowed  his  own. 

'  Do  you  think  you  can  stop  me  ?' 

'  I  know  I  can.' 
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Her  hand  was  still  upon  his  arm  ;  her 
grasp  tightened. 

'Let  me  go,'  he  said.  'The  time  is 
getting  on.' 

She  answered  : 

'  1  will  never  let  you  go.' 

'  Don't  you  know,'  he  said  in  a  low,  strange 
voice,  '  that  I  am  stronger  than  you  ?' 

Her  face  still  looked  up  at  him  ;  there  was 
a  sort  of  radiance  upon  it. 

'I  know,'  she  said,  'that  your  body  is 
stronger  than  mine  ;  but  not  your  soul.  My 
spirit  is  strong  to-night  with  a  force  you 
cannot  combat.     You  shall  not  go.' 

Paul  gazed  at  her,  almost  forgetting,  as  he 
gazed,  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  come 
forth,  forgetting  everything  in  the  look  of 
that  wonderful  face. 

'  What  gives  you  your  strength  ?'  he  asked, 
and  his  voice  sank  to  a  whisper. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  she  smiled. 

'  It  is  love,'  she  said. 

He  cried  out  :   '  Can  you  dare  to  say ' 

She  broke  in  :   'I  can  dare  all.' 

VOL.  III.  45 
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*  For  the  lover,'  he  said,  '  who  has  cast  you 

off?' 

'  For    the  man,'   she   amended,    *  who  has 

cast  me  off.' 

'  And    this,'    he    said    between    his   teeth, 

*  though    he    has    forgotten,   though    he    has 

taken  a  wife  !' 

'  This,'  she  agfreed,  '  thoug^h  he  hates  me.' 
'  Let  me  go !'  he  cried,  '  or  I  shall  kill  you.' 
'  Till  you  have  killed  me,  I  will  not  let  you 

go-' 

He  raised  his  hand. 

'  I  mean  w^hat  I  say.' 

She  did  not  move,  she  did  not  shrink  an 
inch  from  the  weapon  he  held  so  close. 

'And  I  mean  this,'  she  said,  'that  if 
Anthony  Dexter  dies  to-night,  I  die  too. 
You  shall  not  move  from  here  till  I  am  dead.' 
Suddenly  she  loosed  her  grasp  of  his  arm, 
and  in  an  instant  her  arms  were  round  his 
waist,  her  hands  tightly  clasped  ;  her  head 
was  thrown  back ;  her  eyes  never  left  his 
face.  *  You  shall  not  leave  me,'  she  re- 
peated, 'till  I  am  dead.' 
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He  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

*  Is  your  love  so  great  ?' 

*  Oh  it  is  great !'  she  said. 

'  So  great,'  he  went  on  slowly,  '  that   you 
cannot  bear  to  live  after  he  is  dead  ?' 
'  Not  if  he  dies  by  your  hand.' 
He  cried  out  in  a  fierceness  of  anguish  : 

*  What  has  he  done  that  you  should  give 
your  life  to  save  him  ?' 

'  Not  him,  but  you.' 
M?' 

*  Yes  ;  from  a  deadly  sin.' 
He  gave  a  wild  laugh. 

*  And  your  love  ?' 
'  Is  my  despair.' 

'  Your    mad    love     taking    virtue    for    a 
cloak ' 

*  It  shall  wear  no  cloak,'  she  interrupted. 
'  Your  scorned  love ' 

'  Scorned,  yes  ;  but  you  shall  understand.' 
All  at  once  her  arms  were  unclasped,  and 
she  fell  back  a  pace  or  two  ;  standing  there, 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  in  an  agony,  she 
said  with  a  sort  of  cry  :   '  I  \ovc  j'ou.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope 

Cry  to  the  summit,  '  Is  there  any  hope  ?' 

To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high  land, 

But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand  ; 

And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn, 

God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 

Tennyson. 

The  moon  slid  slowly  down  the  sky  ;  it  was 
long  past  midnight  ;  the  night  air  was  very 
chill.  Through  Fanelands  Hall  the  silence 
still  reigned  unbroken  ;  all  the  inmates  were 
asleep  ;  Tony  heard  in  fitful  dreams  the 
sounds  that  haunted,  yet  eluded,  him  w^aking. 
Outside  the  trees  were  motionless  ;  no  breeze 
was  astir  ;  and  the  night  passed  in  a  majesty 
of  peace.  Yet  in  the  garden  the  stillness 
was  not  supreme  :  all  night  long  Paul  Garnet 
talked  with  his  wife. 

Anthony  Dexter  was  at  rest  not  far  away  : 
he  had  crossed  the  lonely  heath  in   safety ; 
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unconscious  of  the  danger  that  had  threatened 
him,  he  was  unconscious  too  that  the  danger 
was  at  an  end. 

The  night  died  out,  and  the  dawn  broke 
gray  and  cold,  as  Rhoda  had  seen  it  break 
only  a  week  ago  :  then  she  had  been  alone 
with  death  ;  now  new  life  was  with  her  to 
watch  the  morning  grow  :  yet  it  was  hardly 
joy,  so  much  as  a  sense  of  rest,  that  stirred 
in  her  tired  heart  as  she  walked  by  Paul's 
side.  Paul  Garnet's  face  was  haggard  and 
white,  and  his  limbs  trembled  as  he  walked  ; 
the  wildness  had  gone  from  his  eyes,  but  the 
passion  of  the  night  left  him  dumb  ;  for  when 
the  morning  broke,  it  brought  him  a  thought 
that  was  too  terrible  for  speech.  As  the 
light  grew,  his  words  became  fewer,  then 
ceased  ;  side  by  side  he  and  Rhoda  walked 
silently. 

But  when  in  the  eastern  sky  a  pink  flush 
heralded  the  sun,  the  sweetness  of  the  morn- 
ing smote  him  as  with  a  rod  of  bitterness, 
and  his  thoughts  came  forth  in  words.  He 
stopped  and  spoke  aloud. 
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'  Your  prophecy  has  come  true,'  he  said  ; 
*  my  curse  has  come  back  upon  me  ;  in  your 
dread  lies  for  me  a  still  deeper  dread.' 

'  Yet  the  curse  no  longer  divides  us.' 

'  Ah  !'  he  cried,  '  but  if  God  should  answer 
my  prayer !' 

Mf  your  prayer  is  answered,'  Rhoda  said, 
'  it  was  answered  as  God  always  answers 
prayers — before  ever  it  was  made.' 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  'it  was  answered  in  the  reck- 
lessness that  held  me  before  Tony  was  born.' 

He  looked  at  her,  finding  no  words  to  say. 
Rhoda  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
forward,  towards  the  sunrise. 

The  sunlight  touched  the  tops  of  the  trees 
and  lay  along  the  heath  when  Paul  and 
Rhoda  went  into  the  house.  The  servants 
were  not  yet  astir  :  only  Tony  was  awake  ; 
and  Tony  lay  still,  listening  for  the  music  of 
his  dreams.  The  morning  was  pure  and 
cloudless  ;  the  subdued  September  blue  of 
the  sky,  the  changing  trees,  the  Bowers 
opening  to  the  sun,  all  breathed  a  chastened 
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beauty  ;  but  through  the  calm  air  the  cawing 
of  the  rooks  rose  steadily. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  Paul  Garnet 
passed  through  the  garden  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand  ;  he  went  down  the  drive  and  into 
the  village  of  Fanelands.  Coming  back  ten 
minutes  later,  he  found  Rhoda  waiting  out- 
side the  small  side  door. 

'  I  have  been  to  the  village,'  he  said.  '  If 
Anthony  Dexter  must  see  Tony,  he  shall  see 
him  here.' 

He  stood  looking  into  his  wife's  face. 

'  Shall  we  go  in  ?'  she  said. 

'  No,  we  will  await  him  here,  you  and  I 
together.' 

He  moved  on  towards  the  gaily-coloured 
flower  garden,  and  Rhoda  walked  on  beside 
him. 

Inside  the  house,  Tony  had  come  down- 
stairs and  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  hall.  He 
had  slept  little  during  the  past  night  ;  and  a 
whirl  of  music  had  filled  the  dark,  wakeful 
hours  and  the  dreams  that  broke  in  upon 
them.      But    his   face   showed   no   fatigue  ;    a 
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faint  colour  glowed  on  his  thin  cheeks  ;  his 
eyes  were  bright.  He  had  heard  at  last 
what  he  had  waited  so  long  to  hear ;  his  way- 
seemed  plain  before  him  ;  but  he  could  do 
nothing,  be  sure  of  nothing  till  he  had  spoken 
out  on  the  organ  the  sounds  that  filled  his 
brain.  He  had  sent  for  Alan  Metcalfe,  and 
he  paced  to  and  fro  in  impatient  longing  ; 
his  nervous  excitement  grew  as  he  waited, 
and  his  hands  began  to  tremble. 

At  the  Crooked  Billet  Anthony  Dexter 
was  early  astir  ;  he  did  not  know  at  what 
hour  Tony  might  come.  When  Paul's  letter 
was  brought  to  him,  he  sat  a  long  time 
pondering  :  at  last  he  rose  and  went  out  of 
the  inn,  and  slowly  took  his  way  towards 
Fanelands  Hall. 

As  he  crossed  the  little  bit  of  common  and 
entered  the  drive,  his  mind  was  full  of 
wonder ;  and  through  the  wonder  ran  a  joy 
of  longing  soon  to  be  fulfilled  :  it  arose  in  the 
thought  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  see 
Tony  again  ;  for  the  last  two  months  had 
taught  him  that  Tony  was  the  centre  of  his  life. 
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Rhoda  and  Paul  saw  him  coming,  and  went 
together  across  the  dewy  grass  to  meet  him. 

Inside  the  hall,  Tony  played  upon  the 
organ.  He  had  forgotten  his  appointment 
with  Anthony  Dexter,  he  had  forgotten 
everything  but  his  music  :  he  discerned  the 
allegro  at  last  ;  he  almost  grasped  it  ;  the 
power,  the  longing  to  attain  to  it  fully,  rose 
as  he  played  on  and  on. 

He  trembled  as  he  played.  He  could  hear 
now  the  strange  music  he  had  dreamed  of; 
the  dim  longing  that  had  haunted  him  for 
years  was  clear  at  last ;  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  sate  the  ineffable  longing,  that  he  could 
find  the  music's  meaning,  if  he  could  but 
penetrate  yet  further  into  the  mystery  of 
sound,  if  he  could  dare  to  follow  where  it  led. 
The  organ  cried  in  triumph  and  in  pain  :  it 
obeyed  his  will  and  followed  his  desire  :  he 
felt  his  power  grow  in  kind  and  in  degree, 
till  the  little  world  about  him  faded  and  grew 
pale,  and  a  new  world  opened.  And  he 
played  on  ;  and  the  new  world  came  nearer. 

The  woman  and  the  two  men  stood  out- 
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side  in  the  garden  and  talked  in  pausing, 
broken  sentences  together :  in  their  minds 
was  the  thought  of  days  past  long  ago,  but 
still  not  dead  ;  their  words  were  of  the  future. 
The  scent  of  lavender  came  to  them  as  they 
talked ;  there  was  a  freshness  in  the  air  that 
tempered  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  ;  all 
about  them  was  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 
And  standing  there  in  the  beauty  of  the 
early  morning,  it  seemed  to  each  one  that  the 
guilt  of  the  others  shrank  within  the  borders 
of  forgiveness,  for  each  heart  saw  the  dark- 
ness and  felt  the  weight  of  its  own  sin. 
Silence  fell  upon  them,  and  stretched  away 
and  away  through  the  woods  and  across  the 
heath  to  Heather  Den.  It  was  broken  only 
by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  ;  and  through  the 
little  space  of  charmed  minutes  Rhoda  could 
not  cease  to  listen  to  the  sound. 

The  clock  struck  nine. 

'Come  inside,' said  Paul  Garnet.  'Tony 
is  in  the  hall.' 

'  I  can  hear  him,'  Anthony  answered  :  'he 
is  playing.' 
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But  Rhoda,  listening,  began  to  tremble. 

'Yes,'  she  said,  'he  is  playing.' 

Tony  sat  at  the  organ  :  he  did  not  stop 
playing,  he  did  not  look  round,  as  his  mother 
entered  the  hall,  nor  when  the  two  men 
followed  her. 

She  spoke  to  him,  and  Anthony  spoke,  but 
he  did  not  hear  :  and  there  was  something  in 
the  weird  music  that  he  played  that  bound 
them  to  stand  still  and  listen.  It  rose  and 
rose  ;  it  whirled  from  passion  to  frenzy  ;  it 
wailed  and  cried  ;  it  swelled  in  fierce  exulta- 
tion. They  stood  and  listened,  awed,  motion- 
less, with  hearts  that  beat  quickly,  they  knew 
not  why.  It  seemed  as  if  the  music  could 
strain  to  no  higher  pitch  ;  and  yet  it  still  rose  ; 
and  the  three  listening  figures  stood  by  and 
waited.  The  music  grew  wilder  and  wilder, 
the  madness  of  it  panted  through  the  hall, 
the  longing  of  it  strove  more  restlessly  :  then 
the  melody  was  tangled  and  lost  and  broken  ; 
the  sweep  of  it  halted  and  snapped  ;  and  the 
straining  harmonies  rioted  into  incoherent 
discords. 
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All  at  once  the  playing  ceased  ;  and  as  the 
jarred  sounds  broke  and  died,  Tony  sprang 
away  from  the  organ,  and  threw  up  his  arms 
above  his  head,  and  uttered  a  cry.  Then 
they  saw  his  face ;  and  Anthony  Dexter, 
looking  at  it,  knew  that  the  child  of  his  sin 
could  feel  his  love  no  more  ;  and  Paul,  look- 
ing at  it,  knew  that  the  curse  he  had  prayed 
for  had  fallen  surely ;  and  Rhoda,  looking 
with  eyes  informed  by  a  terrible  knowledge, 
knew  that  Tony  had  passed  through  the 
open  door. 

The  three  figures,  the  woman  who  had 
fallen,  the  two  men  who  had  sinned  against 
her,  remained  quite  still :  it  was  to  them  as 
though  they  stood  at  the  bar  of  God  and 
heard  the  giving  of  their  sentence. 

Outside,  an  old  man  weeding  in  the  garden 
was  sineinof  at  his  work.  The  sound  came 
into  the  hall  as  he  passed  along  the  path  ; 
and  the  words  : 

'  But  oh  for  the  rest  beyond  !' 
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